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The President's Message - 





TurouGHout the country there is an effort being made toward 
readjustments in meeting changed economic conditions. To no group is it more im- 
portant to find a satisfactory adjustment than to parents, because they have the respon- 
sibility for the life and well-being of children. We are forced to consider the child 
as subject to all the influences of his environment. Which influences affect him vitally 
in home, school, and community ? 


Tue home must know the less expensive foods and clothing; it must 
provide both a cheerful atmosphere that shuts out gloom and fear and an affection 
that shields the weary and discouraged. 


THE school which for ages has trained the men and women who today 
have given the world much of its enriched life is threatened unless parents are willing 
to assert themselves in demanding that schools be properly supported. 


THE community that provides good libraries and recreational facilities 
must see in them such certain values that it will not permit their lessened service. 


As parents, few of us have known what real effort means in securing 
the proper environment for children. We have not even learned to appreciate what 
schools and libraries and playgrounds have done for the health, the culture, the social 
training, and the enjoyment of life. We have not had to painfully cut and hew the 
timbers for school buildings, nor walk ten miles to get a book, nor yet to miss the 
joy of social life in wholesome recreation. Have these modern advantages been taken 
too lightly, or are we at last aware of their significance? 


We are convinced that American parents today will sacrifice all else 
to preserve these essentials in health, mental stimulation, and moral strength. We are 
convinced that in our economic readjustments we will turn to homes, schools, parks, 
and libraries for the conservation of the opportunities afforded to make child life 
normal, happy, and wholesome. 


We must do wise thinking; we must courageously face the issues and 
keep before the public the guideposts of our civilization. Any attempt to economize 
on the wrong things may endanger the health of children, may allow them to contact 
the evil forces of life because proper space and play are denied them. That type of 
economy will cost us greatly in loss of life and will force us to correct crime we might 
have prevented. Sacrifice if we must the trivialities which bring passing pleasure, but 
let us never relinquish the rights of childhood to the protection which is afforded by 
good libraries, spacious playgrounds, adequate schools, and kindly homes. 





President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Is Your Child a 
(Sood Visitor? 


By MartHa Pratt Hals.iip 


Illustrated by Walter E. Krause 


HY is it that we hear so much now- 
VV adays about the importance of a 

child’s being pleasant, thoughtful, 
and unselfish to his visitors, and so Little 
about the necessity of his being a success- 
ful guest—one whose visit has been enjoyed 
and whose return is anticipated with de- 
light? And why is it that our final admoni- 
tions to our children on the eve of their 
departure for a visit are usually confined 
to “Don’t forget to brush your teeth” and 
“Don’t forget your table manners” —ignor- 
ing entirely the fundamental principles that 
underlie the art of being a good visitor ? 

A few days ago, at a tea room where the 
tables are closely arranged, I overheard a 
bit of conversation between a youngster 
(possibly eleven or twelve years old) and 
her mother. 

“Mother, why can’t I have Helen visit 
me next week? She hasn’t been at our 
house for a long time, Mother.” 

“I’d be glad to have Helen some other 
time, Jean, but next week I am going to 
be too busy to have her, I’m afraid. Why 
don’t you ask Mary instead ?” 

“I can ask Mary any time. She’s no 
trouble you say and she can come any time 
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we ask her. Helen likes to swim and the 
water is so good just now. Mary likes it 
any time.” 

“That’s just the reason, Jean. Mary is 
no trouble and Helen is, I am sorry to say. 
She is a nice little girl but she just will drop 
her clothes anywhere and she won’t get up 
for breakfast and she eats so few of the 
things that we like that it is a problem to 
entertain her.” 

After they had left the-tea room, | 
thought of the many children, of ages rang- 
ing from nine to sixteen, who had visited 
in our family. Many of our visitors had 
been charming youngsters, well-bred, pleas- 
ant, and delightful additions to the house- 
hold. And again—. Just a few examples 
to illustrate a point with which every 
mother of a family is no doubt familiar. 


HERE was Kitty, sixteen, sweet, and 

brimming with vitality. She must rush 
about every moment of the day—going 
somewhere, or else being the center of a 
gay group composed (to be of her liking) 
almost entirely of boys. When she was 
alone she wandered restlessly about, pick- 
ing up magazines or books, leafing through 
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them idly, and dropping them wherever she 
happened to be. At meals, | shall have to 
admit, she kept the entire family in gales 
of laughter with her gay wit, but as often 
as not she would forget to come to meals 
until they were cold and unappetizing from 
being too long in the warming oven. Fre- 
quently she would dash up the driveway 
with a strange young man in his long, low 
roadster—preferably just at dinner time 
when she would escort him into the dining- 
room with a charming apology for her dis- 
courtesy. She should have known better, 
and probably did, but her mother was so 
accustomed to this sort of behavior that she 
forgot to tell Kitty that this might prove 
an embarrassing habit to carry to a friend’s 
home. 

Joan, whose visit I rather dreaded, think- 
ing that to a girl of her fastidious upbring- 
ing our simple home in the country could 
offer nothing of interest, proved herself a 
veritable jewel among guests. Every sug- 
gestion we made for her entertainment de- 
lighted her. She 
was, apparently, 
equally happy 
tramping through 
the woods with the 
children, lying under 


wanted was food and books—plenty of both. 
He ate enormously of everything we cooked, 
which consisted for the most part of plain, 
wholesome food with green vegetables from 
our own garden and fruit from the orchard. 
He made occasional remarks like “Gee, 
these green peas are good,” or “Apple pie? 
I love apple pie. I'll bet I could eat a 
whole one all myself.””. And while he almost 
accomplished the feat single-handed, it was 
a real pleasure to supply the “ammunition” 
(as he called it) just to see his enjoyment 
and appreciation. 

Not so Dick, a youngster of twelve. He 
simply wouldn’t eat meat—that is, except 
chicken. Beets, spinach, peas, and carrots 
were openly sneered at and any fruit except 
bananas made him ill just to think about. 

Then there was Dorothy, a sweet little 
girl of nine, who was always willing and 
glad to bring Grandmother’s glasses and 
who never tired of listening to the stories 
which had grown rather tedious to the 
members of the family. Dorothy climbed 
trees like a squirrel, 
romped and played 
most of the day, but 
always late in the 
afternoon she took a 
book and retired to 








the trees during the 


the shade of a tree 








warm afternoons, or 
reading quietly to 
one of the young- 
sters. Boys, being a ; 
scarce commodity in 
our community, + 
were usually wel- 
comed—shall I say 
rapturously?—by 
most girls her age. / 
She seemed glad to 











where she was happy 
and contented until 
time to dress for din- 
ner. Before going to 
bed each night, she 
competently bathed 
‘ herself ; went to bed 
when she was told; 
and, best of all, im- 
mediately went to 
sleep, or at least lay 

















see them and en- quietly. 

joyed their company, . In this respect she 
but was as easily \ e was unlike the ten- 
amused without y— 





them. ‘zi 


year-old youngster 
who visited us last 














year. She made bed- 








time a veritable 














OB, a fifteen-year- 
Bau city boy, was 


a great joy to us, 
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The departure of a good visitor brings regret . 
to her friends and their parents as well as to To her it was an 
also. All that he herself. 


nightmare for me. 


‘opportunity for 
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romping, jumping on the beds, and playing 
ghosts through the house with pillow cases 
and sheets. (many of which were not able 
to stand the strain) for shrouds. Naturally 
she left behind her evening bath a perfect 
orgy of dropped towels, wet wash cloths 
hung on chairs, laid on tables or even in 
the bed, and clothes strung from one 
room to another in fine disregard for neat- 
ness. 

Others, too, claim a pleasant—or not so 
pleasant—place in memory. For instance, 
the boy who rose in mid-morning loudly 
proclaiming his state of absolute starva- 
tion, which only fruit, cereal (preferably 
cooked), bacon, eggs, and toast could as- 
suage. Luncheon was a meal he totally dis- 
regarded, not being hungry, of course. Mid- 
afternoon would 


ERY likely my own children behave just 
V as badly when they are away from home 
as some of our most unsuccessful visitors. 
If they do, I think it is probably my fault, 
not theirs. This is the way I look at the 
sins of commission and omission of our visit- 
ors. I have formulated, however, a set of 
rules which, if strictly followed, should pro- 
duce at least a passably acceptable guest. 
Every child should, before his or her initial 
visit, learn a few of these practical lessons 
about good behavior and should practice 
them when visiting. (We hope they will, 
anyway. ) 

First and foremost in importance is the 
necessity for a child’s “making himself at 
home” while visiting. By that I mean that 
he shall after a reasonable length of time 
be ready to conform 





find him yelling for 
food in large quan- 
tities. Thenhe 
would raid the ice 
box, or borrow the 
family car and run 
into the village two 
miles away and re- 
turn with boxes of 
chocolates which he 
divided among the 
children until their 
dinner appetites — 


and 


her 





and people.” 


Mrs. Haislip, whose home is 
in West Virginia, is the mother 
of four children, ranging in age 
from ten to past seventeen. She 
is the author of several articles 
short stories. 
particular 
“husband and children, gar- 
dens, homes, antiques, roses, 


to the general rou- 
tine of family life in 
the home where he 
is a visitor. Chil- 
dren are sensitive to 
their surroundings 
and easily perceive 
the atmosphere 
which pervades the 
| home. Every child 
| instinctively knows 
| when he is doing 
something which up- 


1 
i] 
| 
| 
| 


She says | 
interests are | 








and his as well— 
had disappeared. This was a daily program. 

But, in comparison, there was the young- 
ster who always brought Grandmother a 
few flowers each time he took a walk in 
the woods, who fed the chickens and 
watered them as his special task during 
his visit. He even lent a hand with the 
dinner dishes several times when he saw 
that work was piling up for me. 

Like him was the fourteen-year-old who 
insisted in making the beds before she went 
out to play and who set the table in co- 
operation with one of the younger children, 
making a game of the task. Watering the 
flowers gave her pleasure and she eagerly 
watched each bud unfold with as much in- 
terest as a Burbank would have manifested. 
She was the rare child who always “washed 
up” after the daily tea party. 
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sets the routine of 
the household, such as lying in bed when 
there is a definite breakfast hour, or insist- 
ing on going swimming when it is incon- 
venient for the necessary older ones to ac- 
company him. 

A good visitor eats what is set before 
him. If he does not, he makes no mention 
of the fact that he does not like certain 
foods. 

He must be sufficient unto himself for 
a part of each day. He should read or rest, 
even do nothing, so that his youthful host 
or hostess may feel free to pursue his or 
her amusements without feeling burdened 
by the visitor’s company every minute. 

Small duties assumed by him, even in a 
home where there is adequate help, are ap- 
preciated. It seems, however, that fathers 

(Continued on page 558) 
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Outwitting 
Handicaps 


By Epcar F. ALLEN 
President, International Society for Crippled Children 


His short article will not attempt a 
scientific psychological approach to 
this subject, for that would be out 
of my province. The thoughts I am bring- 
ing to you are adduced from my own per- 
sonal observations and reading on the reac- 
tions of children with handicaps to the at- 
titude of their elders and associates toward 
them. 

“Physical disability,” as one writer has 
it, “is the outward manifestation of prob- 
able distortion of the child’s inner life if 
it is neglected or thoughtlessly managed.” 
Neglected or thoughtlessly managed—that 
is a phrase worthy of consideration. It is 
in those early years of life, some would put 
it in the first four, that childish mental 
trends are forming, into which later char- 
acter traits will be developed. A child for 
whom every wish is anticipated, whether 
crippled or not, is denied the element of 
struggle which builds for character, and 
he is, in the broad sense of the word, being 
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gravely handicapped. Unconsciously he is 
learning selfishness and helplessness, and his 
inherent ability lapses into inability as he 
becomes more and more unwilling to do 
things. Parents and those dealing with 
crippled children must thus learn early to 
be wise in their attitude toward their chil- 
dren and guard against a naturally over- 
protective instinct that emphasizes the phys- 
ical disability instead of minimizing it. 

Some of you who read this article may 
have a crippled child in your home. Most 
of you know of a home which contains a 
crippled child. What is that home putting 
into the life experience of the child to fit 
him for his later social approach? What 
mental attitudes is it molding? 

Right here let me quote from another 
psychologist who spoke with the handi- 
capped child in mind. Satisfaction in liv- 
ing, he said, will be enhanced when one 
“distinguishes between the satisfaction that 
comes from participation as against that 








A school sleeping room for children with lowered vitality 
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which accrues from appreciation. Many 
persons never participate in sports yet derive 
great pleasure from watching athletic con- 
tests. Others never sing or play yet have 
a keen appreciation of music.” Teach the 
child, says this same psychologist, to dis- 
tinguish between “the things he can and 
the things he cannot hope to do as well as 
the child who is not handicapped.” These 
statements seem to me to be very significant. 
No two people are equally endowed with 
talents. We do not use to the fullest ex- 
tent the ones we have, partly because we 
haven’t time, and too often, I am afraid, 
because we are too lazy to exert ourselves. 

But talents we all have in greater or 
less degree. In the 


Handicaps and Family Life 

Hus, if the child is fortunate in his 

home surroundings, he is making the 
most of the possibilities open to him. The 
things he cannot do are quietly passed over. 
He is encouraged on every hand. He is 
praised when he succeeds in the tasks of 
the home which are his particular responsi- 
bility, and he is punished when he falls short 
of his duties. In fact, he is treated as one 
of the family; not as a special one. 

I remember hearing of a little girl who, 
with her sister, was expected to do certain 
things toward the Saturday cleaning. The 
jobs were assigned according to the strength 
and ability of the children, but the crippled 

child was never told 





development of those fF 
talents or possibili- | 
ties in the handi- 
capped child, let him 
“forget his limita- 
tions,” which he will 
do under a wise 
hand. And as he 
forgets them, others 
will do so. Just be- 
fore writing this I 
read a letter from a 
young woman who 
is unable to sit in 
an upright position. 
She is unable to 
walk without sup- 
port. But she hasa Liu 


Expenses of 





For every child who is blind, | 
deaf, crippled, or otherwise 
physically handicapped, 
for the child who is mentally 
handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose | 
his handicap, provide care and | 
treatment, and so train him that | 
he may become an asset to so- | 
ciety rather than a liability. 
these 
should be borne publicly where | 
they cannot be privately met.— | 


The Children’s Charter 


that she was given 
her particular task 
because she couldn’t 
do another as well. 
She was made to feel 
that her part was 
just as important 
and that she must do 
it just as well as her 
sister. If her mother 
had been less wise 
this same little girl 
might have de- 
| veloped into one 
who shirked respon- 
| sibilities because she 
| found she could. 

It may seem hard 


and 


services 











talent which she has 

developed. In writing to another handi- 
capped girl she said this: “In our limited 
way we are both doing things in our own 
little corner and best of all having lots of 
fun in outwitting handicaps.” Does that not 
tell its own story? If we could know, in 
her case and in that of many others, way 
back in those early years there was prob- 
ably someone—parent, friend, teacher— 
quietly helping to lay a few foundation 
stones which the natural aptitude of the 
child nurtured until a bloom flourished. 
Had it not been so, something less lovely 
might have grown in the soul of that child 
to have shown itself in a morbid self-con- 
sciousness and utter unhappiness. 
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to accuse parents of 
unintelligent sympathy when they permit 
a handicapped child to slide over things, or 
not do them at all, with their handicap as 
an excuse, but it amounts to just that, as 
it robs the over-protected child of a sense 
of responsibility and the will to do. And it 
follows quite frequently that he ceases to 
do the things he is quite capable of doing. 
Above all, a crippled child should not be 
isolated in his home. If this happens, he, 
too, soon builds up around himself a wall 
of shy reserve that he may never be able 
to break through completely. He needs his 
chance to mix with other children. 
Dr. E. G. Brackett, an orthopedic sur- 
geon of note and a man with a real 
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understanding of the problems facing handi- 
capped people, has said that “the most serious 
handicap to the cripple comes from the limi- 
tation of his normal social and cooperative 
relations, which result from his physical 
condition, and which so act as to contract 
his environment and therefore deprive him 
of the value of the cooperative association. 

. The physical handicap and the degree 
of physical activity which results from such 
purely physical handicap is in itself not a 
deterrent from the active association with 
the normal members of the community, pro- 
vided there is the capacity for the normal 
intermingling.” 

I well remember a crippled boy in school 
with me. He had had infantile paralysis 
which had affected his right leg. He walked 
with a decided limp. He stood well in his 
class in his studies. I do not recall a single 
instance when he exhibited any of those 
complexes about which the psychologists tell 
us. He reacted normally and was received 
normally among his mates, and what was 
more, he was a leader. He no doubt was 
fortunate in his home surroundings; and 
his training, probably, had been such that 
his physical disability was forced into the 
background not only of his own conscious- 
ness, but in that of others. As a result his 
handicap had not acted as “‘a deterrent from 
the active association” with his fellows. 


Educating the Handicapped Child 


DUCATIONAL authorities everywhere are 
epee eens the best methods for educating 
the crippled child. Some place him in special 
buildings for crippled chil- 
dren; others place him in 
classrooms in buildings with 
normal children; but all en- 
deavor to send him into the 
same classroom with the nor- 
mal child if his handicap 
will permit, or as soon as it 
is deemed advisable to do so. 
The feeling in the home and 
in the school should be that 
the earlier the handicapped 
child can mix with his nor- 
mal brothers, the easier it 
will be for him to adapt 
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himself to association “with the normal 
members of the community.” 

That is one thing we must never lose 
sight of. We cannot keep these children 
beside us always, nor should we wish to. 
They have lives to live and personalities 
of their own to develop. Our task is to 
help them find the path which their own 
feet are going to have to tread if they are 
to make the most out of life and find its 
greatest happiness and meaning for them. 

Eleven years ago the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children was organized. 
Its purpose has been to secure for crippled 
children their birthright of opportunity: 
early discovery and diagnosis, care and treat- 
ment, training and placement. A _ niche, 
however small, in the larger scheme of 
things is essential to human happiness. The 
tragedy of the cripple of the past has been 
that this was largely denied him. This is 
still too often true. 

Our country, however, is honestly try- 
ing to remove some of the difficulties from | 
the path of its handicapped children. Per- 
haps President Hoover has not made a more 
significant motion than he did through the 
calling of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. This con- 
ference has set wheels turning that will be 
of far-reaching import. But if its greatest 
value is to be attained, the responsibility 
must rest on the community and in turn on 


(Continued on page 561) 










Hydrotherapy treatment at the Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, said to be the first public school to fulfil 
the ideals agreed upon by the White House Conference. This 
treatment is given to children suffering from the effects of 
infantile paralysis. 
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When Parents 
Are Dejected 





By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 
Illustrated by Ann Eckert 


HE way ahead seems rather dark to 
you and me sometimes. Gloom seems 
to settle all around us then. At such 

times we are pretty blue. 

The cause of our dejection may not be 
apparent. However, it may center about 
discouragements, about the family budget, 
about the serious illness or actual loss of 
a loved one. It may arise from illness in 
ourselves. Since we differ so widely from 
one another and in so many ways, we must 
also differ greatly in respect to what makes 
us feel depressed. ‘There appears to be, 
however, one source of “the blues” more 
or less common to all parents, certainly to 
a large group of them: namely, self-con- 
demnation, and remorse for not having done 
so well in the rearing of their children as 
they think they should have done. 

I have sometimes asked myself the ques- 
tion, “Do not many very conscientious par- 
ents take their parental responsibilities too 
much to heart?” Furthermore, “Have not 
some of us who write and speak to parents 
made many of them merely unhappy with- 
out helping them to correct the faults they 
have or think they have?” A question still 
more searching comes to me personally: 
“Have I not been guilty?” “Yes” to all 
these questions often comes as an answer 
inescapable. 

These questions first confronted me with 
vigorous emotions when Professor O’Shea, 
after reading the original mamuscript of 
The Modern Parent, most of which had 
previously appeared in this magazine, wrote 
me that he feared many parents, after read- 
ing this book, might be overwhelmed with 
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remorse, and that a few might be harmed 
more than helped. 

“Can’t you put in a few cheerful, hope- 
ful, helpful notes?” he added in his sym- 
pathetic way. 

On his advice, therefore, a number of 
paragraphs were feelingly added. Please let 
me quote from a few: 

“So also we could retrench on disap- 
provals of ourselves. Here the writer’s con- 
science pricks him just a little for he fears 
that some parents may be too hard on them- 
selves as they read further in this book. It 
was not his purpose to make any parent feel 
depressed. He knows too well how low his 
own morale becomes sometimes and how 
unworthy of being a father he sometimes 
feels. But he also knows that when he can 
muster up enough courage to admit his own 
shortcomings and to face his own problems 
squarely he can get emotional relief, can 
reduce them, and enjoy new suiccesses in his 
relationships as father. He also knows he 
can bring himself out of depressions by de- 
liberately dwelling on some of his own suc- 
cesses. 

“You may remember a time in your child- 
hood when you were scolded for something 
you had done in the best way you could. 
How you suffered! Now when you discover 
that you have done something wrong as a 
parent, how foolish and unfair to scold 
yourself for it. Your motives were the best. 
You*did ‘a well as you were able at the 
time to do. If you want to be happy and 
become a better parent, try to forget such 
matters as ‘spilled milk’ and face forward. 

“Now, fellow parents, please don’t scold 
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yourselves too much. Employ more self- 
approval. You, like your children, will 
respond to praise. As you read along and 
say to yourself, “There’s another awful 
thing I do,’ match it immediately against 
one or several lovely, useful things you do. 
Don’t forget that when one speaks or 
writes on family relationships he is pretty 
sure to put himself in a favorable light and 
that you, in comparison, are disposed to let 
your best qualities and achievements linger 
in the shadow. Bring them out; put them 
on a candlestick and enjoy the reflection 
from your own successes. .. . 

“When I see what I, as a father, should 
be and should do, alongside what I am and 
have done, the difference sometimes fright- 
ens me. But when I detach myself, and as 
another person look at myself in a purely 
objective fashion, I can see why I have 
made some of my mistakes, feel more char- 
itable toward myself, regain some self-con- 
fidence and self-esteem. I can see some 
things I have done very well, some achieve- 
ments I can feel very proud of. Also I can 
see ways of improving other things I have 
not done so well. I am hoping you will be 
able so to study yourself and to see and to 
enjoy the many successes you have had as 
a parent. At the moment when you feel 
most depressed set yourself to searching for 
the things which you know you have done 
well. Then pat yourself on the back. Give 
yourself the approval you de- 
serve. ... 

“If any parent upon read- 
ing anything I write, feels 
unduly depressed, I beg of 
her or him to avoid it. I 
have attempted to leave the 
impression that in the last 
analysis all of us are problem 
parents, and that bad things 
which parents do 
in relation to their 
children are done 
unconsciously, are 
prompted by hu- 
man frailties; that 
nearly all these bad 
things will be done 
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Grandmother tackles the problems of babies, 
with the latest book on the subject upon her knee. 
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least, and at some time by practically every 
parent; and that we parents by taking 
thought and by making constant effort can 
reduce our frailties, but that we can hardly 
hope to overcome them absolutely... . 

“It may do us good to wallow in the 
slough of despair at times. But if we stay 
there long we are in danger and we are 
dangerous to our children. When we find 
ourselves depressed about our parental 
duties over several days or even several 
hours at a time, we need to discipline our- 
selves; we need to pull ourselves together 
and turn our faces toward the future, and 
not to look back for a long, long while. If 
we have a sane and practical philosophy, 
we just will not let ourselves dwell upon 
our failures of yesterday and of last year. 
We shall begin to think upon the good 
things we have done, we shall celebrate 
our own successes and look hopefully ahead. 
‘Count your blessings, count them every 
one’ is a pretty good song to sing, to hum 
quietly to yourselves, or to chant in your. 
imagination at these trying moments.” 


INCE the foregoing quoted paragraphs 

were written, I have heard numerous 
parents testify that they have been terribly 
dejected after reading certain books on 
child rearing, or after attending a lecture 
or conference on the subject. With these 
facts in mind I have been attempting lately 
while speaking or writing to 
parents, teaching parents in my 
classes, or conducting open 
forums to try harder to help 
parents feel less dissatisfied 
with themselves and to find 
fewer reasons for remorse. 
The chances are I 
have not done 
nearly enough in 
this direction. 

As you, my fel- 
low parents, read 
a book or hear a 
lecture or discus- 
sion you may ob- 
serve many things 
which condemn 
what you have 
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done in dealing with your children. Right 
then and there you may resolve to set 
about at once to correct all of them. If 
you do, you are doomed to meet with fail- 
ure and despair. Remorse, then, is sure to 
overwhelm you. Try to keep your balance 
as you read and listen to experts. Say al- 
ways to yourself, “Not what is ideal to do 
but what can be done with a minimum of 
annoyance to all concerned, and a maximum 
of happiness.” Some things you will not 
try to change in your child or in yourself, 
certainly not right now. Having calmly 
and carefully thought over the problems 
which you recognize, and having counted 
the cost, you may conclude that the cost 
would be too great, or that the likelihood 
of success would be too small. You will 
pick out one or two problems, preferably 
one which seems most important, center 
upon it, and seek the counsel and coopera- 
tion of the other parent before attack- 
ing it. 


Resolve also to overlook, for the time 


being, other problems which you had recog- 
nized. If you center all your efforts on the 
one problem, and go at it in a wholly busi- 
ness-like way with assurance of success, you 
almost surely will get good results, pro- 
vided, of course, that you are patient. Re- 
member that we cannot change human na- 
ture in a day. Improvement will come only 
after hours, and days, and weeks, and 
months, and probably years of effort. 

Then there is the mother or grandmother 
who frequently says in mournful tones with 
full feelings back of them, “If only I had 
known these things when I was rearing my 
children!” More often than not, her 
grown-up children are of the sort that we 
would like to have our children emulate. 
There also is a probability that if some of 
the most successful older mothers and 
grandmothers had had at their disposal the 
books, articles, and study groups now avail- 
able they might have done worse than they 
did, because they might have been hampered 
by too great timidity and anxiety. 
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Books and : 


More 


Books 


By Dick BLUMENTHAL 





LIVE in a fairly 
| ve house, the 

owners of which 
spare no trouble or 
money in purchasing 
for us children the 
best reading matter 
available. 





We like to know the type of | 
reading done by boys and girls 
who have been “exposed” to 
books and are now making their 
own selections. This unedited 
and unsolicited contribution of 
a thirteen-year-old junior high 
school pupil will be of interest 
to an older generation. 


hundred and fifty 
pages, on each page 
a biography of a fa- 
mous immortal such 
as Sir Isaac Newton, 
Washington, Wil- 
son, Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Betsy 








I am one of three 
offsprings, so one-third of two hundred and 
some dandy books are of vital interest to 
me. I want to describe to you some books 
that I, a thirteen-year-old boy, enjoy read- 
ing. 

I am now getting well after a sick spell, 
so, being in a bed directly opposite a large, 
twenty-shelf bookcase, | am at a vantage 
point to bring back to my memory some of 
the best books I read last year. 

First, I will tell you about my favorite. 
It is called “Minute Biographies,” by S. 


Nisenson and A. Parker. It contains one 





Ross, Lucrecia Bor-. 
gia, da Vinci, Cellini, and 141 others. 
But this is not all. With each biography 
there is a sketch of the biographee made by 
the authors. The text is written in a clever 
way which everyone can understand. My 
favorite is about “Peary, the man who re- 
fused to fail, and doggedly continued to 
cross the frozen ice wastes, until one day in 
1909 he reached the north pole,” etc. 

Each story is equally intriguing, and 
when you reach the last one—Brigham 
Young—(they are in alphabetical order) 
you do not lay the volume aside, but turn 





A map showing the route of Paul Revere’s ride, from A Child’s Life of 
Washington, written for children from six to ten (see The Book Shelf). 
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back to John Adams and go through the 
entire book again! There is something about 
it that makes you re-read it, continually. 

HAT book is my favorite one, but there 
‘hae a couple of others that run it a close 
race. 

One is entitled “Play the Game.” It is 
edited by Mitchell Charnley and published 
by the Viking Press. This book is full of 
delightful and true sport stories. My favor- 
ite story is about how Harry Heilmann won 
the American League batting championship 
in 1927, after Al Simmons had led the pack 
almost all season. Another humdinger is a 
conversation among three men, being Frank 
Reck, the sports writer, Dan Calkins and 
Phil Bunnell, the Princeton and Yale quar- 
terbacks, respectively. The talk is about 
the exciting Yale-Princeton football game 
of 1925, won by the latter team, by 10-7, 
after a hard, close scrap, in which the two 
quarterbacks played a bang-up game. Both 
the players tell the interested scribe of their 
personal feeling and of the interesting points 
of the fray. It is a fascinating book for 
anyone who follows the various sports. 

Other stories I enjoyed were “A Mascot 
Watches the World’s Series,” ““The French 
Boy Who Became a World’s Champion” 


(Henri Cochet), and “Golf, a Boy’s 


Game.” 


y third highest book is “How to 

Draw Cartoons,” by Clare Briggs, 
the comic artist. In this large book, Mr. 
Briggs, besides telling all the secrets and 
technique (e. g., idea, balloon talk, the 
syndicate) of drawing “funnies,” gives nu- 
merous illustrations, of his and other famous 
cartoonists’ creation. I guess I can’t very 
well understand the text, but it’s a lot of 
fun to look through the clever drawings. 
Besides Briggs’ drawings, there are pictures 
by Bud Fisher (Mutt and Jeff), Frank 
King (Skeezix), Tad (Indoor Sports), et 
al, including a political cartoon by Charley 
Sykes. 

Among my other “pets” are the three 
David Binney Putnam books, Dick Hallibur- 
ton’s “Royal Road to Romance,” “Bob Bart- 
lett,” by Fitz Green, and “Highlights of 
History,” by J. Carroll Mansfield. I guess if 
I tried to read all my books, I would need 
a lot of time, because we get quite a few 
magazines (Popular Science, Baseball Mag- 
azine, The National Geographic) besides 
having Compton’s, The Book of Knowl- 
edge, and the Britannica. If I ever get 
paralyzed, I sure will have a bright outlook! 











State Conventions in May, 1932: 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Connecticut—at Storrs, May 22-23 

New Hampshire—at Keene, May 5-6 
Washington—at Walla Walla, May 4-6 
Wisconsin—at Wisconsin Rapids, May 24-26 








April 30-May 7—Boys’ Week 


May 1-7—National Music Week 





May 1—May Day—National Child Health Day 


May 4-7—Association for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C. 


May 12-14—National Probation Association, Philadelphia 
May 15-20—National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Minneapolis 


June 26-July 1—Convention of National Education Association, 
Atlantic City 
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Baby Street 


By Don BLANDING 


A real street down Palama way in the tenement district of Honolulu 


I walk quite slowly down Baby Street, 

Babies are everywhere . . . under my feet, 
Sprawled on the sidewalks, perched on the walls, 
Babies in dydies, in blue overalls, 

Babies in rompers of flowered cretonne, 

Babies with not much of anything on, 

Little brown babies in brown mamas’ laps, 
Philippine babies, Koreans, and Japs, 

Fresh shiny babies right out of the tub, 

Babies in scandalous need of a scrub, 

Baby Hawaiians, the sons of a chief, 

Rastus from Africa, blackpast belief, 

Babies with yellow hair, babies with brown, 
Babies with just a few patches of down, 
Toddling babies on little bowed degs, 

Very new babies, much balder than eggs, 
Portuguese babies and Russians as well, 

Babies whose ancestors no one can tell, 

Toothless as turkeys, these tiny young tads, 

But grinning as though they were dentifrice ads. 


Walk very carefully . . . make your step hesitant. 
One of these babies some day may be President. 
From l’agabond’s House, by Don Blanding (Dodd, Mead and Company) 





<WYNNA WRIGHT: 
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Methods of Attaining Health 
© for the High School Girl + 


to attain health, phys- 

ical and mental, an un- 
derstanding of the physical changes and 
mental processes of this period by the parents 
is an absolute requirement. By reading, 
study, or instruction the parent must come 
to comprehend what these changes are. 
There must be a realization of Gibran’s 
statement, “You may house their bodies but 
not their souls, for their souls live in the 
house of tomorrow which you cannot enter.” 
The release of the girl to her own individual 
life and responsibility is one of the hardest 
things for the parent to realize; we so love 
to feel that we are necessary to our chil- 
dren. The shifting of responsibility on to 
the child cannot be done 
suddenly at a certain age. 
It must be the fruition of 
right training from the 
earliest years. Picking up 
playthings and clothes by 
the child at two and three 
years not only insures 
order now but lays a 
foundation for future in- 
dependence. Getting her 
own things together for 
school at six years helps 
to prepare her for the re- 
sponsibilities of the high 
school age. 

The importance of early 
training must be stressed 
also.in the consideration 
of methods for acquiring 
physical health. Good 
habits of sleeping and eat- 
ing that have been exacted 
from infancy are no 
longer enforced by the par- 
ent, but continue to exist 
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|' the adolescent child is 
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By Caro.uine Hepcer, M.D. 
Drawings by George Beattie 





because they have been so 
built in that they have be- 
come a part of the child’s 
very existence. And so gradually the girl 
is able to assume the responsibility for her 
own greatest possible perfection. Of course 
if serious deviation occurs there must be 
temporary intervention. Orders of a doctor 
must be carried out, and yet even here the 
cooperation of the child is necessary. 


s an example of the difficulties in meet- 
A ing physical needs of girls, the rage for 
thinness in high school girls has become a 
menace. How can it be met? The lure of 
real beauty can be used. Show admiration 
and praise for well-nourished and beautiful 
girls. Teach the needs of 
plus nutrition up to the 
age of thirty to provide 
for the strain of comple- 
tion of growth, beginning 
of reproductive life, edu- 
cation, and vocational 
training. I find that girls 
rise to the appeal to be fit 
for the big job of mother- 
hood, and that certainly 
includes good nutrition. 

In encouraging good 
nutrition in girls, good 
nutrition in the parents is 
a great help. A grossly 
fat parent may scare the 
girl into emaciation or, on 
the other hand, a terribly 
skinny one may lead the 
girl to think that poor 
nutrition is natural and 
adequate. To get good 
nutrition in a high school 
girl one pint of milk a 
day is a necessity, together 
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with a carefully balanced 
diet in amounts appropriate 
to her needs and supplying 
adequate minerals and 
abundant vitamins. The 
amount of food needed in 
this growth period is large. 
Rapidly growing, active 
boys of fifteen will eat 
5,000 calories a day. A 
girl not so active would 
rarely need so much. 

Excessive and abnormal appetite may 
arise from poorly balanced diet, causing 
deficiencies in materials really needed by 
the body, and this need translated into a 
demand for large amounts or for peculiar 
substances such as chalk, slate pencils, or 
starch. One of the dangers is over-stimula- 
tion with tea, coffee, or sugar. Adolescents 
need the energy that sugar supplies, but ex- 
cess must be avoided for several reasons: 
first, because the heart in early adolescence 
has not developed as rapidly as the body 
and should not be whipped by stimulants ; 
second, sugar in excess and coffee to a less 
degree lessen the appetite of the child for 
the foods he needs to build the body. 

Lack of appetite in the adolescent may 
be the result of fear of getting fat or of 
actual fatigue resulting from the crowded 
program of the child. 














N any question of deficient nutrition the 
f program of the girl must be very closely 
scrutinized. In dealing with such cases it 
is often necessary to cut off extras such as 
music, dancing, orchestra, dramatics, school 
publications in order to insure time for 
extra rest and to relax the tension under 
which the appetite has been lost. Other 
factors in poor appetite may be eye-strain 
or other physical defects, or lack of outdoor 
play. 

Another element in nutrition is the 
amount of sleep the child gets. The high 
school child needs sleep—nine o'clock bed- 
time five nights a week is a good régime. 
In the case of the so-called lazy child, op- 
portunity for much more sleep should be 
given. A hardly believable amount is neces- 
sary to rebuild some of the healthy, but so- 
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called lazy ones into normal activity, and 
in the case of the ill-nourished child the pro- 
gram should include at least one rest period 
daily in addition to long hours of sleep at 
night. 


iy order to develop normal menstruation 
in the girl, in addition to a good nutri- 
tional level, the parent should have a 
healthy attitude toward the whole repro- 
ductive function. The girl should not be 
taught that she has a “sick time.” She is 
not sick and should not be, and if she is, she 
should be cured. Neither should she be put 
to bed. Certain types of pre-menstrual pain 
are benefited by walking or by Mosher’s 
exercise. 

Mosher’s exercise is simple and may be 
taken by any girl. Lie on the back with 
knees drawn up and hands on the abdomen. 
Slowly raise and lower the abdominal mus- 
cles as far as possible without jerking. This 
should be repeated ten times daily between 
the menstrual periods. 

Certain types of menstrual pain are cured 
by curing constipation, and this is done by 
habit and diet, not drugs. Some menstrual 
pain apparently is relieved by adequate 
vitamin content in the diet. Pain after the 
flow should have medical attention. 


Ta physical levels are more easily 
obtained, I believe, than the new ad- 
justments in the family so necessary not 
only to the physical health of the girl but 
to her mental and social health. The child 
has to live her individual life apart. She 
has to get on her own feet. She no longer 
is or should be mentally dependent on the 
parent. The time has come for her to be 
an individual carrying responsibility as any 
individual must. At what age this comes to 
the individual child, I cannot tell you. The 
art of parenthood has 
to show you the hour 
at which the final step 
of the long training for 
responsibility must set 
your ¢hild free. This 
development of individuality § yy 
may mean that the child keeps 
her thoughts to herself. Many 
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parents complain that the child will not 
confide in them. Sometimes they expect the 
child to do all the confiding. Maybe some 
real confidences on the part of the parents 
might correct the trouble. It may be that 
is the only way the child can be free. In- 
stead of criticism and resentment, parents 
should carefully consider where they them- 
selves are making mistakes and seek to un- 
derstand the new relationship. 

The acquisition of group activities is a 
part of this individualizing process. Ar- 
rangements must be planned to make this 
adjustment easier for the child. The child 
must play with her friends, especially those 
of the opposite sex. One wishes to avoid 
the “queer ducks” that sit apart with a 
book. That means play at home—the group 
in the house or yard. It means, so far as 
possible, the right kind of clothes and some 
equipment manufactured by the child when 
that can be done. 

The participation of the child in the 
group discussion of the family budget will 
make these arrangements easier in families 
of limited income. Professor Lindeman’s 
story of what each member of a family gave 
up to buy a needed violin for a gifted child 
and of the fine feeling that resulted because 
the violin belonged to the family, and be- 
cause the girl had the privilege of adding 
to the family’s happiness by playing it, seems 
to me to illustrate a good method. 

The technique of getting the child into 
the church group, if it is desired that she 
join such a group, would often depend on 
the parents’ attitude. The civic group must 


be entered at the age of twenty-one. 

The child’s choice of work must also be 
considered in this period. Many parents try 
to fulfil their own frustrations by choosing 
the work of the child. The mother always 
wanted to be a doctor, so the child must 
study medicine. This cannot be done. The 
most careful observation and scientific aid 
must be invoked to determine the possibili- 
ties of the child and to see if she can suc- 
ceed in the work of her choice—and this 
may not be a first choice. 

The final great group adjustment comes 
when, if the child is fit, sound, and sane, 
she chooses a mate and establishes a new 
family group. Underneath all these group 
adjustments must lie the spirit, not of self- 
interest alone, but rather the idea of being 
of use to her generation. 
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(This is the last of three articles by Dr. 
Hedger concerning the health of the high 
school girl.) 
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A Wise Economy 


in Education 


By CuHart WILLIAMS 
Director, Department of Education, N. C. 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers passed a resolution at 
the Annual Convention in 1931 urg- 
ing the creation of a federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet. Miss 
Williams’ article shows how such a 
department would mean not only 
more effective education for our 
children but greater economy as 
well. 


HE need for sympathetic interest on 
the part of the public in schools and 


for their support of educational pro- 


grams was never greater than during this 
current period of financial stress. The de- 
pression, with its attendant factor of unem- 
ployment, is placing on the schools added 





© Blank 8 Stoller, Inc. 


P. T. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, director of 
studies of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, is largely 
responsible for the report, “Federal 
Relations to Education,” which has 
made educational history. This study recom- 
mends unreservedly a federal Department of 
Education. Congress units are urged to read it. 
Dr. Suzzallo is now President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


citizen. Reduction in school budgets and 
lapses in the payment of teachers’ salaries 
should be made only after they have been . 
seriously considered in the light of the 
physical and moral welfare of the boys and 
girls of the land. It must not be overlooked 
that children now in our schools will soon 
guide the destinies of this nation; what we 
do for them today will determine the whole 
economic and social progress of this country 
tomorrow. 

Teachers and administrators of local and 
state school systems are realizing the neces- 
sity for the strictest economy in all school 
expenditures, and are bending every effort 





responsibilities. Enrollments are increasing; to continue the usual school program, along 
greater demands are being made on teachers’ with added responsibilities, on static or de- 
time, energy, and financial resources; and creased school revenues. It would be oppor- 
schools are coming more and more to be _ tune at this particular time, when the cry 
regarded as proper agencies to safeguard the for economy is heard on all sides, if the 
physical, mental, and moral welfare of school people of the country could look to 
scores of children whose homes are vitally the federal government to set the pace for 
affected by economic conditions. While the an economical conduct of its activities. 
responsibilities of the schools have thus been 
greatly increased, their financial resources OR more than a decade the question of 
have not been correspondingly extended ; in E* sommatiins the executive departments 
all too many quarters they have been seri- of the government to effect a reduction in 
ously curtailed. government expenses has been agitated in 
Just what this period of economic ad- and out of Congress, and President after 
justment means to the childhood of the na- President has futilely sought to devise some 
tion should be the chief concern of every means whereby this might be done. Recent 
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press dispatches indicate that President 
Hoover is now developing a plan for push- 
ing this reorganization scheme. School peo- 
ple are particularly interested in such a plan 
inasmuch as it would affect educational in- 
terests. There are now more than forty 
agencies in the federal government en- 
gaged in educational work. A uni- 
fication and coordination of these 
agencies into one department—a 
Department of Education with a 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
—would result in a distinct saving af 
in government expenditures and 
would offer a real example in econ- ( 
omy in government which school [’. 
and other officials F ee 
would do well to fol- ra  . 
low. AY\/ 
That the creation Corn’ 
of a federal Depart- Ca 
ment of Education is im, 
sane and logical is 
borne out by the findings of a two-year 
study made by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education appointed in 1929 by 
the President of the United States for the 
purpose of investigating the relations of the 
federal government to education. The final 
report of this committee, issued in Novem- 
ber, 1931, recommends the establishment 
of such a department. The fifty-two lead- 
ing educators and laymen composing the 
membership of the committee were con- 
vinced, after a comprehensive analysis of 
the question, that public education—and 
private education, too, for that matter— 
can best be served by cabinet recognition. 
The creation of a Department of Educa- 
tion will offer to education a needed serv- 
ice similar to that already provided for 
other major national interests by the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. These departments have been estab- 
lished under the provision of the Constitu- 
tion authorizing the federal government to 
“promote the general welfare.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture was the first so- 
called promotional department to be author- 
ized, having been set up first in 1862 and 
twenty-seven years later given cabinet mem- 
bership. In 1903 the Department of Com- 
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merce and Labor was added, and ten years 
later the work was separated into two de- 
partments, with a secretary for each. Thus 
the cabinet has gradually been enlarged, 
and there is no reason, traditional or other- 
wise, for the idea that the number of its 
members should not exceed ten, which is 


—~ the figure at the present time. 


) 


i 





HE principal task of a federal 
"i Rese es of Education 
would be that of carrying on much 
needed educational research. By 
collecting facts regarding various 
educational problems and gathering 
statistics to show the condition and 
progress of education 
both in this country 
and abroad, the pro- 
posed department 
would aid the people 
of the various states 
in establishing and 
maintaining more effi- 
cient school systems. 

Educational progress is seriously handi- 
capped by a lack of such investigations as 
the Department of Education would under- 
take. Notable beginnings in this direction 
have been made by the Office of Education 
in the United States Department of the In- 
terior, and by state and private agencies, 
but neither has the prestige or funds to 
carry on the work as successfully or as 
economically as could be done by a Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Better results will be secured from fed- 
eral research than are possible at present 
from investigations by state and private 
agencies. Today an investigation of such 
a problem as physical education must be 
undertaken by each state separately, involv- 
ing much duplication of effort. The federal 
government, on the other hand, will be able 
to carry on the same piece of work much 
more economically and at the same time 
efficiently, for it will have access to schools 
throughout the nation, rather than to those 
of one state only, and the prestige of the 
federal government will bring to its efforts 
the voluntary cooperation of teachers from 
coast to coast. 
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It is not the schools alone, however, that 
will benefit from the establishment of a De- 
partment of Education. The public like- 
wise will profit. The taxpayer as well as 
the teacher should 
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ment’s investigations. The same will be true 
with regard to private or sectarian school 
authorities, who may avail themselves of 
the services of the department on the same 
terms as public 








be interested in the — 
fact that studies will 
reveal means of im- 
proving the schools 
and effect wiser dis- 
bursement of school 
revenues. 

All of these fac- 
tors combine to 
make a Department | 
of Education desir- [| 





The very first obligation upon 
the national resources is the un- 
diminished financial support of 
the public schools. We cannot | 
afford to lose ground in educa- 
tion. That is neither economy 
nor good government. 

—Herbert Hoover 


school officials, if 
they wish. 
Far-sighted lead- 
ers in educational 
thought in America 
| for more than three- 
| quarters of a century 
| have favored this 
| idea of a Depart- 
| ment of Education 
| under the direction 








able from an eco- 

nomic standpoint because savings must 
necessarily result which will eventually 
more than pay for the department. 


N spite of such obvious advantages the 

Department of Education is opposed in 
some quarters. Most of the objections, how- 
ever, come from persons who are not fully 
informed as to what such a department 
would do. For that reason it is important 
to explain that a department will not stand- 
ardize or control education within the states 
and that it will not offer interference with 
the conduct of private and sectarian schools. 

A Department of Education will in no 
way change the administration of our 
schools by state, county, and local officials, 
but will simply offer much needed help to 
these people in conducting their schools. In 
every case local officials will be at liberty 
to accept or reject the reports of the depart- 
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of a secretary with a 
seat in the President’s Cabinet because of its 
promise to furnish reports of investigations 
that will enable school officials to improve 
their institutions and conduct them more 
economically. Many school systems might 
have avoided the serious plight in which they 
now find themselves in this period of depres- - 
sion if they could have had at hand over a 
period of years adequate information on 
school support and modern methods of school 
administration such as only a federal De- 
partment of Education could have assembled. 
This type of information alone in a time 
like this would justify the addition of a Sec- 
retary of Education in the Cabinet of the 
President. 

(For further information on the subject 
of a federal Department of Education write 
to Miss Charl Williams, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) 
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All ready for the swimming 
lesson 


A. Working Plan 


for Summer Classes 


ERHAPS no problem 
Proc so large to young 

mothers in the summer as what to 
do with Mary Anne or Jimmy. In reality 
it is a problem which has a very easy and 
pleasant solution. 

After the novelty of the first few weeks 
of vacation, children begin to tire of hav- 
ing nothing to do and end- 
less time in which to do it. 
It is then that mothers must 
rack their brains for new 
and interesting diversions 
for the boys and girls. They 
plan picnics, week-end ex- 
cursions, swimming lessons, 
and parties; but still the 
children clamor, “What 
shall I do?” or, ““Who can 
I play with?” 

Organized summer classes 
such as I have conducted 
for four years seem to be 
an answer to this far-reach- 
ing cry. The children love 
them, and the mothers fall 
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on my neck in gratitude. 
Classes are easy to run and 
have afforded me as much fun as I hope 
they have given the children. Here are 
some of the basic principles which should 
be observed in establishing such a class. 


The Group 


HE Class should include 
pert boys or only girls. 
Since I have conducted 
classes for girls only, this 
article will be concerned 
mostly with their activities, 
but a boys’ class follows 
nearly the same principles 
with perhaps a difference in 
games and attitude. 

The size of the group is 
important since too few or 
too many children can ruin 
it. From about eight to 
fourteen is an easy range 
of numbers with which to 
work. Fewer than eight 
makes it difficult to find 
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enough group games and more than four- 
teen requires more than one person to 
handle the class. I have had classes rang- 
ing from four in number to twelve and 
have found that a group of ten is the best 
size. 

Another important consideration is that 
the children be of about the same age. A 
class of girls of any one age is possible, but 
it is essential that there be a difference of 
not more than two years from the youngest 
to the oldest child. It should not be neces- 
sary to slow up the activities of the older 
children because of those who are younger. 
Two classes might be formed and run 
simultaneously for younger and older chil- 
dren. 

The Leader 
FTER a group has been assembled, similar 
A in age and sex, the next thing is to 
find a leader. This is not nearly as diff- 
cult as it might seem at first. The most 
important consideration is that the person 
be genuinely interested in children. When 
I took over my first class I had just com- 
pleted my first year at a university and my 
only qualifications were plenty of time on 
my hands, a fondness for children, four 
years of summer camp experience, and the 
desire to do something with my time. Many 
mothers can fulfill these requirements them- 
selves or they can find someone in the com- 
munity who will be glad 
to take over the leadership 

of a group. 

In order to keep down 
expenses it might be pos- 
sible for a different mother 
to handle the group each 
week. Thus no tuition 
would be necessary and 
every mother could have 
more time to herself. This 
plan would furnish vari- 
ety for the children, also, 
providing no continuous 
project was under way. 
In order to insure a cer- 
tain unanimity of objec- 
tives, the leaders might 
hold a meeting in the 
early summer to plan the 
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An old favorite—blindman’s buff 


activities of the group and to agree on 
methods and principles. 


Equipment 

HILE considering the item of expenses 

it would be well to say a few words 
about necessary equipment. In a small com- 
munity transportation can easily be taken 
care of by assembling the children either at 
a central meeting place or on the front lawn 
of the parent in charge. If this is -not 
feasible, various mothers could call for the 
children in their cars. 

The cost of play equipment can be kept 
very low also. The important things to 
have are an indoor baseball and light base- 
ball bat, a dodge ball, and a reliable book 
of games. Bancroft’s Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium (New York: The 
Macmillan Company) and Forbush and 
Allen’s The Book of Games (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Company) contain many 
valuable suggestions for games, active and 
quiet, for all age groups. . 

Each child should have a bathing suit and 
cap, a swimming bag, and should wear as 
few clothes as possible. On hot days play 
suits are particularly practical, as they can 
be easily taken off and put on, and even 
very young children can manage them with 
ease. For rainy days it is well to have quiet 
games that the children can play on the 
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porch or in the house. Paints and paper 
and handwork equipment, such as modeling 
clay and embroidery, are inexpensive and 
can be saved from year to year. 

An important factor in a summer class 
is sufficient room for play. A municipal 
park is an excellent place, provided a cer- 
tain amount of privacy can be secured. 
Large grass lawns are even better. A level 
space is preferable, as children find it tiring 
to run up and down hill a great deal. Shade 
trees are a necessity so that the children, 
after a strenuous game on a hot day, may 
rest out of the sun. Near-by woods can be 
used for outdoor cooking—a thing which 
all children love. For this it is necessary 
to have some 


they dislike school and wish that life could 
be one endless vacation, it is interesting to 
observe that they persist in calling my sum- 
mer class “summer school.” They are so 
filled with the yearly routine of school that 
even in summer they cannot completely 
escape its influence. It is important to keep 
children busy most of the time—busy at 
the kinds of things they enjoy doing. In 
order to keep everyone happy I have tried 
to give each child the opportunity of ex- 
pressing her particular desires at some time 
during the day and then letting the group 
carry them out. In this way each one is 

kept pretty well satisfied. 
I have found it most successful to run 
my classes five 





place where 
firewood is 
available; and it 
is often a great 
deal of fun to 
build a fireplace 
out of stones 
and an old 
grate. This 
might even be 
done in the back 
yard of one of 
the children’s 
houses. Very lit- 
tle equipment is 
necessary for it: 
a frying pan, a 
portable griddle, and a few kitchen knives 
will adequately provide for all kinds of 
picnics, and are inexpensive. 

Probably the most important thing is to 
provide some place where the children can 
swim. Many communities nowadays have 
municipal swimming pools where the admis- 
sion fee for children is comparatively low. 
Then, too, many cities are situated on lakes, 
or have a near-by creek which is dammed 
up and made suitable for swimming. Oc- 
casionally the use of a private or country 
club pool can be arranged for. 





Enjoyment Essential 


ei HE next thing to consider is how to run 
this group—what to do and how to 
do it. Although most children avow that 
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A rainy-day sewing class 


mornings a 
week and two 
full days. For 
instance, on 
Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and 
Thursday class 
begins at nine 
and ends about 
twelve - thirty. 
On Tuesday 
and Friday it 
begins at ten 
and lasts until 
four or five in 
the afternoon. 
In this way the 
children are given a certain amount of 
time to themselves and yet there is oppor- 
tunity for picnics, hikes, and excursions of 
various sorts. Some children seem to prefer 
having class every day all day and protest 
violently at being left to their own devices 
over the week-end. But I believe that it is 
a good idea to leave children a certain 
amount of leisure for their individual inter- 
ests, unhampered by group obligations. 


© Boing Galloway 


Games 
INCE the children in my group did not 
S all attend the same school or live in the 
same neighborhood, their interests naturally 
were different. Each one had her favorite 
game and was eager to teach it to the rest 
of the class. Some were accepted and some 
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turned down, but they were all given a fair 
trial. By a process of elimination some of 
the games which were popular throughout 
the four summers were the following: 
prisoner’s base, red rover, dodge ball, three 
deep, pussy-in-the-corner, races of all kinds, 
teacher ball, and baseball. All of these 
games are explained in full in the previously 
mentioned game books and none of them is 
difficult to teach or play. 

Those children who do not grasp the 
principle of the game immediately should 
be allowed to watch the other children play 
until they understand; it is not good to 
force them into new games. They will feel 
shy or inferior until they fully comprehend. 

After one or two running games, it is 
advisable to play a 


excitement of choosing. For this reason it 
is not wise to keep the same teams through- 
out the summer as is often done in private 
camps. 
Swimming 

WIMMING is undoubtedly the most ex- 
S citing part of the day’s program. It 
never seems to lose its charm, no matter 
how gloomy the day. Swimming is most 
advisable at the end of the morning or 
afternoon when the children are hot and 
dirty. Plenty of time should be allowed 
for dressing and undressing. On extremely 
warm days it is perfectly safe to allow them 
to stay in the water from three-quarters of 
an hour to an hour unless they are to go 
in the water twice a day, which sometimes 
happens on the all- 





quiet “sitting-down”’ 
game. Guessing 
games are popular 
and lend a certain 
element of excite- 
ment and uncer- 
tainty which chil- 
dren love. When the 
children have 
quieted down and 
cooled off, activity 
may be resumed. 


For children of 


dress her at 





Miss Simon has generously 
offered to answer any questions 
with regard to the organization 
and management of summer 
classes. For additional informa- 
tion on any specific points not 
fully covered in this article, ad- 


7937 Montgomery Avenue 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


day sessions of the 
class. On these days 
it is advisable to 
shorten each ‘period 
to about a half hour. 

All parents, nat- . 
urally, are very care- 
ful about selecting 
the person to over- 
see their children in 
the water. They fear 
that a large group 
will be difficult to 











eight years and over, 
games requiring the choosing of sides and 
the keeping of scores are very popular. 
Baseball and relay races are particularly 
desirable, since they develop coordination, 
cooperation, and unselfishness in working 
for the good of the team. Naturally enough, 
there is always great competition to see who 
can choose the best players and have the 
best side. For this reason it is usually ad- 
visable to keep changing teams and appoint- 
ing new “choosers.” Each one should be 
given a chance to be “captain.” 

The group leader should use her own 
discretion in selecting different children for 
each new sport. The backward and awk- 
ward children are inclined to be overlooked 
by the proficient ones and are often made 
to feel very inferior. Therefore, if they are 
given equal chances to be leaders their per- 
sonal embarrassment will disappear in the 
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handle. For this 
reason it is highly advisable to have a com- 
petent swimmer on the premises. When 
classes are handled by the mothers them- 
selves, I would suggest hiring an instructor 
to be present at the pool or using the reg- 
ular life guard at a municipal pool or lake, 
unless the mothers are very competent in 
the water themselves. Although the ma- 
jority of children will not venture out be- 
yond their depth, it occasionally happens 
that an over-daring youngster wants to test 
her prowess, and this makes it necessary 
for someone to be on the watch during the 
swimming period. 

Children who have no fear of the water 
will soon learn to swim if given the proper 
instruction. They readily imitate strokes 
and are acutely conscious and proud of their 
progress from day to day. Perhaps in no 
other sport is individual achievement so easy 
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to recognize and to praise. | find it thrilling 
to observe each day’s progress and at the 
end of the summer it is almost unbelievable 
that the youngster diving from the board is 
the same child who was afraid to let go of 
the side of the pool. 

It is important to lay down certain rules 
which must not be violated. Such things 
as ducking, pushing, and loud screaming 
should be forbidden and punished. No one 
should be allowed in the water unless the 
instructor is present, and at the end of the 
period everyone should leave the water 
promptly. One of the most effective meth- 
ods of punishment for breaking swimming 
rules is to deprive a child of a few minutes 
of her swimming period. 

All kinds of races, games, and contests 
can be held in the water, with children of 
about the same abilities competing. Im- 
provement should be recognized as well as 
actual proficiency. Children themselves are 
quick to praise progress as well as ability. 


Other Activities 


ONG walks or hikes in the woods or in 
L the country are very enjoyable and 
make a natural background for nature in- 
struction, the collecting of flowers, leaves, 
and odd stones. Bird study, the elements 
of woodcraft, and imaginative games can 
also be undertaken. Out-of-door cooking 
is another feature of these hikes. While it 
is usually safer for the leader to build the 
fire and do the cooking herself, the children 
should gather wood and learn by observa- 
tion the essentials of good camping. Steaks, 
chops, “hot dogs,” marshmallows, and toast 
are the easiest things to cook and require 
little extra bother on the 
part of the mothers. For 
ordinary picnics the chil- 
dren bring sandwiches, 
cake, fruit, and sometimes 
thermos bottles containing 
cold drinks. 

After lunch an hour of 
quiet relaxation prevents 
the children from getting 
too tired. During this 
hour many enjoy being 
read to and several books 
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may be finished in the course of a sum- 
mer. Story-telling is another pleasant 
feature and the children themselves should 
be encouraged to tell stories to one an- 
other, in order to develop originality and 
imagination and to overcome shyness. Chil- 
dren like to work in small groups occasion- 
ally and one of their favorite pastimes in 
my classes was to make up plays. Two or 
three groups were formed, a certain amount 
of time was allowed to get the plays to- 
gether, and then each group presented its 
selection for the enjoyment of the rest of 
the class. Very often the children enjoyed 
a certain amount of free time in the quiet 
hour after lunch. Games were then re- 
sumed, possibly more swimming, and then 
home again, pleasantly and healthfully tired 
—but happy. 
Rainy Days 

AINY days present an altogether differ- 
| agen problem and one which can be met 
in various ways. A leader with artistic abil- 
ity can direct children in drawing and paint- 
ing. Sewing and embroidery can be taught. 
Fascinating objects can be made, with little 
expense, out of old packing boxes and card- 
board. On several rainy days each child 
brought a game and progressive games were 
played. On these days, too, plays were pre- 
sented for hours on end; that was one form 
of entertainment of which the children 
never tired. With a little more expense in- 
teresting handicraft work can be taught— 
leather work, basket-weaving, jewelry-mak- 
ing, painting on tin, and wood-carving. 
These, however, require an expert manual 
training teacher and cannot be taught by 
the average untrained person. 


Problems 


HE summer class is 
Be excellent place in 
which to study the indi- 
vidual child. A great deal 
of psychological work is 
done through the medium 
of play, for it is here that 
the child shows her real 
character. How she reacts 
to other children, how she 
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A Health Message 





Mrs. Herman Ferger 








Through the pages of CHILD WEL- 
FARE, the official magazine of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the directors of the five 
departments of work in the National 
Congress and their twenty-six volun- 
teer, specialist chairmen are sending 
messages to Congress members. In 
the September issue there was a mes- 
sage from the Department of Ex- 
tension; in November, one from the 
Department of Public Welfare; in 
January, one from the Department 
of Education; in March, one from the 
Department of Home Service. 

This month the Department of 
Health describes the work of its vari- 
ous committees and tells of plans for 
future accomplishments. This depart- 
ment message completes the series in 
which national directors and chairmen 
have described many phases of Con- 
gress work. 
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O more important department exists 
N in the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers than the Depart- 
ment of Health, composed of the commit- 
tees on Child Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, 
Social Hygiene, and the Summer Round-Up 
of the Children. It thus covers nearly the 
entire field of physical and mental health. 
Health education is becoming more and 
more important in parent-teacher work, and 
never before have we had finer or more 
comprehensive plans than those now pro- 
vided by our national chairmen. Each 
chairman is an expert and has had scientific 
training and wide experience in his or her 
particular field of health work. Each has 
made a special effort to adapt suggested 
programs of work and study to the needs 
of our organization, and to put them in a 
form easily understood by our local parent- 
teacher workers, whether experienced or in- 
experienced in health work. 


During the present depression it is of 
paramount importance that every effort be 
redoubled to safeguard the health of every 
child to the end that sound bodies, an under- 
standing of correct social relationships, the 
formation of the right mental habits, and 
the early examination and correction of all 
physical remediable defects may result in a 
splendid health foundation in the lives of 
the boys and girls of tomorrow. There is 
no more foolish economy than that which 
is practiced at the expense of good health. 

The Health Department has accepted 
the recommendations of the Children’s 
Charter and our health departments in the 
states are admirably helping to make each 
point a reality in the lives of America’s 
children. 


ALBERTA Fercer, Director, 
Department of Health, N. C. P. T. 
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Committee on Child Hygiene 


At any time of national crisis the main- 
tenance of child health, so closely related 
to national welfare, must be given first con- 
sideration. Perhaps never, and certainly not 
within the lifetime of any of our member- 
ship, has there been a crisis which threat- 
ened the health of our children as does the 
present one. 

When the income of the family is cur- 
tailed, not only is the amount of food and 
clothing reduced but the usual medical and 
dental care is cut down, the regularity of 
the child’s normal program is upset, and 
he feels the loss or lessening of the sense of 
security to which he has been accustomed. 
All of these things leave a mark on the 
child. 

This situation is affecting almost every 
level of society. As a result there is a steady 
increase in the amount of malnutrition 
among children, and opportunities for con- 
structive and far-reaching work are great. 
That these things are realized to some ex- 
tent is evidenced by the number of associa- 
tions which are providing free milk, hot 
lunches, and clothing for undernourished 
or needy children. 

As great as the need for relief is, how- 
ever, we as parent-teacher workers must 
aim always at constructive programs for 
health, steadily holding the line against the 
dangers of social and economic distress so 
that training of parents, medical and nurs- 
ing services in the schools, and health, wel- 
fare, and education programs may not be 
curtailed. Many of our associations are 
sponsoring programs of health service and 
health teaching in the schools more vigor- 
ously than ever before. Immunization 
projects are increasing. One very live asso- 
ciation in a city where conditions surround- 
ing both water and milk supply were ap- 
palling fostered a big public health meet- 
ing where sanitarians and public health 
men from neighboring cities spoke. ‘They 
are following this meeting up with every 
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bit of educational material which they can 
get before the public. 

Many associations are applying the points 
of the Children’s Charter to their localities 
as a measuring stick. Probably very few of 
us, however, have yet come to a full realiza- 
tion of the need which faces us as an asso- 
ciation built around the ideal of the well- 
being of children. To every individual 
member and to every association in the Con- 
gress there is a challenge for individual and 
organized effort so that the health of all 
children may be better protected and fos- 
tered because we have cared. 


Mary E. Murpny, Chairman 


Committee on Mental Hygiene 


Much adult unhappiness, failure, and 
mental misery have their beginnings in 
childhood. Many of the people whom we 
think of as sly or untrustworthy or bad- 
tempered, if examined closely, would reveal 
some incident in childhood, in the home or 
the school, that tinged their entire future 
lives and brought out the habits which cause 
us to classify them as “queer.” The Mental 
Hygiene Committee of the Department of 
Health of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers suggests a few common- 
sense rules that every parent is under obli- 
gation to the child to observe. They will 
often serve to affect the serious consequences 
that so often arise from carelessness and 
neglect of that exceedingly important part 
of the child’s development—his emotional 
outlook on the world in which he is grow- 
ing. 
Children should never be frightened. 
Frightening children is a very serious mat- 
ter, although many careless adults take it 
as a joke. Frights in childhood often bring 
serious consequences. 

Children must be taught to act in ways 
that are socially acceptable, but this should 
not be brought about through shaming 
them. Shame is not a healthy emotion to 
bring into the life of a child; neither is 
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humiliation nor embarrassment nor painful 
self-consciousness before others. 

Children should not be lied to concern- 
ing important matters, especially about the 
matter of sex. The lying and deceit are 
soon discovered and the experience is ex- 
ceedingly bad for the child. Much of the 
unhappiness, worry, and failure at school 
and the nervous illnesses of young adoles- 
cents, as well as the nervous and mental 
breakdowns of later life, are due to mis- 
understandings of these matters that have 
been brought about by the lying and deceit 
of others. It is of great importance that 
this be avoided. The questions of a child 
along these lines should be answered hon- 
estly and without embarrassment in ac- 
cordance with the ability of the child to 
understand. 

Help the child to maintain its own self- 
respect. Do not by word or action take 
away from it what self-respect it has. A 
parent who gains control over a child by 
breaking a child’s spirit is an unworthy par- 
ent. 

Do not increase the child’s feeling of in- 
feriority. Just as the child should be en- 
couraged and aided in keeping his own self- 
respect, so the parent and teacher should 
avoid giving him a feeling of inferiority. 
Parents and teachers often create these feel- 
ings in a child by calling it names that in- 
dicate they do not think very highly of the 
child, or by comparing the child with an- 
other child unfairly. “Mary is real smart, 
but John is dumb.” No parent or teacher 
would permit such a remark im the pres- 
ence of John if he understood the lasting 
harm that is likely to come to John, par- 
ticularly if it is often repeated. 

There come times when children must 
be punished. Children can be punished in 
ways that benefit them. On the other hand, 
most unhappy consequences may follow un- 
wise punishment. Punishment should be 
fair, reasonable, and prompt. It should not 
be arbitrary or merely an expression of the 
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whim of a parent or teacher, disregarding 
the child’s sense of fairness and justice. 
Punishment that is merely an expression of 
a parent’s or a teacher’s anger creates a 
perfectly proper anger and rebellion on the 
part of the child. The parent or teacher 
in losing his self-control is behaving worse 
than the child, and the child knows it. Such 
punishments may create fear in a child so 
that it “minds,” but its good behavior is 
purchased at too high a price for the reason 
that the hatred of authority, and the rebel- 
lion against it, becomes a fixed emotional 
habit leading to great difficulties later on. 


GeorcE K. Pratt, Chairman 


Committee on Social Hygiene 


Boys and girls grow up. And how 
rapidly! They shoot out of childhood to 
independence, to achievement, to adventure, 
to romance, to love, to mating. While we 
adults stand awestruck at the amazing 
changes of adolescence and perhaps protest. 
that our children are still babies, they race 
through the teens into adulthood. We could 
not hold them back if we would. And cer- 
tainly they have no wish to be held back! 

For life beckons them on, life for which 
we are trying to prepare them. However, 
not life as we adults know it, with the fears 
and cautions and shames born of our many 
years, but life as they know it with its 
speed and thrill and frankness, with its 
emphasis on happiness and freedom and 
love. Our boys and girls face life as it is 
today. 

And they want the best interpretations 
of it they can get. They seek these every- 
where—in personal contacts, in boy-girl ex- 
periences, in school, in their own groups, in 
literature, in movies. But the best interpre- 
tations are hard for them to get, espe- 
cially in the matter of sex conduct. As one 
eighteen-year-old boy put it to me recently, 
“Why can’t we be told about the decent 
side of sex? We sure get fed up on the 
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rotten stuff.” Adults make possible the in- 
terpretations of sex and other important life 
factors wholesomely and ideally to grown- 
ups, but do far too little by way of sound 
interpretations to the growing-ups. 

Now, say and think and feel what we 
adults will about sex conduct, our growing 
boys and girls sense very definitely its im- 
portance to themselves and to their years 
ahead. Like any other life factor they face 
it without fear or shame and with a de- 
termination to use it as a means to happi- 
ness and freedom and love. Lacking fine 
interpretations, they seek those 


sex conduct before marriage, we must reso- 
lutely see that they get the best of human 
experience in these matters. We can make 
good books available. We can keep objec- 
tionable literature off the newsstands. We 
can provide challenging discussion groups 
for youth. We can give individual counsel. 
We can talk in our own homes about hap- 
pily adjusted mates and successful families. 
We can challenge in fine spirit their 
extravagant or untoward conduct and 
ideals. We can patiently hear their argu- 
ments, whether valid or absurd, and build 
up persuasively the ideals they 








easily at hand. The cheap = 


really want to get. We can 


movies are ready, so are the DEPARTMENT encourage school and church 
unsupervised dance hall, the re and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
speakeasy, the roadhouse, and Director C. A. and clubs to help in this 
a flood of low-ideal literature. || M** 7 — | building of ideals. 

What wonder they follow cc nae a It’s time we stopped talking 
these leads! And what won- Sinidadnsitiniae and got busy. Youth are grow- 
der they think adults who pro- Child Hygiene ing up. 

test at their conduct old-fash- Meat Hirelene NEWELL W. Epson, 


ioned and not soundly in- 
formed. Until we give them 
the best human experience we 
have about sex conduct—cor- [L. 





Social Hygiene 
| The Summer Round- | 
Up of the Children 


Chairman 


Committee on the Summer 


Round-Up of the Children 








rect facts, wholesome interpre- 
tations, high ideals, fine home life—and 
make these easily available and persuasively 
appealing to them, we have failed in our 
opportunities and have been cruelly unfair 
in guiding them to successful home partner- 
ships. 

Bill and Mary, Charles and Susan are 
racing toward marriage and parenthood 
with all the speed and turmoil and confu- 
sion of today’s teen age. Yet they are just 
as hungry for ideals as youth have ever 
been, are just as eager for sound bases of 
conduct as we ever were, and are deter- 
minedly searching for ways to make mar- 
riage a success. Without guidance, they 
blunder, and some are satisfied with the. re- 
sults. While we worry about the future 
of the family, they start families. . While 
we argue about theories and philosophies, 
they create codes of their own. While we 
are undecided about what to do or tell, 
they grow up—and amazingly fast. 

If we are to give today’s youth a fair 
chance at successful marriage and at fine 
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The eighth Summer Round- 
Up of the Children is now well under way. 
This project began in 1925 under the splen- 
did leadership of Mrs. A. H. Reeve, who 
saw the advantage of rounding up the pre- 
school children during the summer so they 
might be made as free as possible from 
remediable defects before entering school in 
the fall. Mrs. Reeve also recognized the 
opportunity such a project offered in the 
way of educating parents as to the impor- 
tance of early and regular medical super- 
vision and of keeping children free from 
the handicaps of physical defects. 

Every year since 1925 has seen gratifying 
progress of the Summer Round-Up in the 
states. Not only has there been an increase 
in the number.of units registered and the 
number of defects corrected, but each year 
has seen a more intelligent interest in the 
health of little children in those communi- 
ties where well-organized campaigns have 
been carried on. © - \ 

- Not all communities; however, have had 
well-organized campaigns, and in such 
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instances the results have been far from 
satisfactory. Lack of leadership is the usual 
cause of an unsuccessful Round-Up, al- 
though there may be other contributory 
factors. It is, therefore, highly important 
that the entire project be carefully planned 
from registration before May | to the final 
report not later than November 1. Already 
many associations have not only registered 
but have held their spring examinations. 
Many units prefer to register soon after 
January | so that their examination may be 
held early in the year. Although the official 
time for registration ex- 
pires May 1, registra- 
tions will be accepted 
after that time and sup- 
plies sent to local units, 
but such units are not 
eligible to compete for 
the certificate award. 

In the 1932 Round- 
Up we hope to call at- 
tention to the close re- 
lation between physical 
and mental development. 
The new physical inspec- 
tion forms include addi- 
tional questions on habits, 
which it is hoped will 
be sufficient to bring out the connection be- 
tween habits and health. 

This year we urge that special attention 
be paid to those children who will be found 
suffering from malnutrition. We expect an 
increase in the number of defects of nutri- 
tion, and while we realize the importance 
of the correction of all remediable defects, 
it is undeniably true that the corrections of 
malnutrition in many instances will result 
in the correction of other abnormal condi- 
tions. Posture is closely related to nutrition, 
and dental health depends to a large degree 
on a well-balanced diet. These are only 
two instances of the manner in which in- 
terference with nutrition may be followed 
by the development of other defects in ad- 
dition to that of malnutrition. 

Malnutrition may be due to a number 
of causes. Faulty health habits are respon- 
sible for many cases of malnutrition—par- 
ticularly interference with regular habits 
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of sleeping and of eating. Such habits must 
be corrected if the condition is to be im- 
proved. This year, however, many cases of 
malnutrition will be due to lack of proper 
food. In some instances mothers do not 
spend their food money wisely, and the re- 
sult is a diet that is lacking in some of the 
essentials. In other cases even wise planning 
and spending cannot make up for lack of 
funds necessary to provide proper food. The 
correction of malnutrition will depend, 
therefore, on several factuis. Mothers 
should be taught what foods are essential 
to growing children and 
in what amounts these 
foods should be supplied 
daily ; they should be in- 
structed in the spending 
of their food money 
wisely, so that essentials 
will not be sacrificed for 
luxuries ; and they should 
also be taught the im- 
portance of proper health 
habits in maintaining 
normal nutrition. Where 
there is an actual lack 
of funds, arrangements 
should be made to supply 
the necessary foods. 

At the spring examination, therefore, it 
would be well to have available for distri- 
bution some practical printed material on 
nutrition. Emergency leaflets on nutrition 
may be secured at very moderate prices from 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
and the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Although nutrition should be featured 
during this year’s Summer Round-up, each 
child enrolled should receive a thorough 
physical examination and every effort should 
be made to accomplish the object of the 
Summer Round-Up, which is “to send to 
the entering grade of school or kindergarten 
a class of children as free as possible from 
remediable physical and mental defects.” 


LILLIAN R. Situ, Chairman 








For the results of the 1931 Summer 
Round-Up Campaign, see page 524 in 
this issue. 
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. H I § D W FE LF A R E The Objects of the National Congress 


Published in the 1 f Child W elf of Parents and Teachers are: 
ublished in the Interests o i elfare ; 

First, T hild wel h , 
for the 1,511,203 Members of the National ah epee Cee eae © See 


school, church, and community; to raise 
Congress of Parents and Teachers the standards of home life; to secure 


adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

Seconp, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and_ spiritual 
education. 


THE GRIST MILL —From the National By-Laws, Article II. 











May Day—National Child Health Day 


upporT Your Community Child Health Program: It Protects Your Home.” 
So runs the 1932 slogan chosen by the May Day Committee of the State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America. 


Cooperation is an old story to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
which is founded on the idea of parent education and cooperation between the home 
and the school for the ultimate good of the child. Last year, as a natural outcome of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protectien, the keynote for May 
Day stressed community cooperation and responsibility for child health. This year 
the idea is expanded to include the home, for no official program, however well planned, 
can be completely effective unless the people in the homes support it. 


It is obvious that when state branches of national organizations go on record as 
endorsing May Day, their action is an effective means of arousing community support 
of programs to promote child health. Last year the state branches and local units of 
the National Congress did yeoman service by cooperating with the state and local May 
Day chairmen. In some of the most effective and worth while May Day programs 
the Summer Round-Up, sponsored by the National Congress, formed a very important 
part of the proceedings. In California, in cooperation with the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, physical examinations of children from five to seven years 
of age were arranged during the spring months. As a result, for the period from 
January | to June 30, 1931, a record of 6,022 such examinations was obtained. These 
figures were greatly increased during the fall of 1931, when many communities held 
their campaigns at the opening of the school year. 

In Massachusetts, according to the state May Day Chairman, May Day and 
the Summer Round-Up are so closely associated that “seldom is one mentioned, ex- 
plained, or urged without the other.” 


Pennsylvania last year concentrated its May Day-Child Health Day efforts on 
work with preschool children. Among the permanent results that can be put into con- 
crete form are the following statistics: preschool clinics, 423; preschool examinations, 
36,810; infant examinations, 17,974; children given toxin-antitoxin, 31,834; children 
given Schick test, 1,613; children vaccinated, 11,809. These are but a few of the 
actual results achieved by coordinating the Summer Round-Up idea with that of the 
annual May Day opportunity. 
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s to methods of procedure, the May Day Chairman of one of our large eastern 
A cities reported what proved to be a practical and successful scheme. In each 
elementary school a survey was made of the children who had brothers or sisters of 
preschool age. Each of these children was given a letter to take to his parents from 
the school superintendent. This letter urged the parents to take their preschool chil- 
dren to their family physician or to a near-by clinic for physical examinations, and 
to have remediable defects corrected. Meanwhile the physicians of the city were ap- 
proached and their aid enlisted in making these physical examinations, especially during 
the weeks immediately before and after May Day. 


A number of schools in this city required a report of the physical examination 
for each child entering school for the first time this past fall. The scheme aroused 
much interest and practical attention to the correction of defects, besides bringing the 
principals and teachers of the schools in touch with the families of the children under 


their charge. 


HIS year, as usual, a booklet of practical suggestions for May Day-Child Health 

Day has been published by the American Child Health Association. This booklet 
can be obtained by writing to the Association at 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The four aspects of child health to which the suggestions this year give special promi- 
nence are (1) Adequate Nutrition, (2) Maternal and Infant Welfare, (3) Clean 
and Safe Milk, and (4) Recreation. It was felt by the Committee of the State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America who chose the year’s slogan and out- 
lined the year’s special aims that these four aspects needed particular attention during 
the present economic crisis if the health and safety of our children are to be adequately . 
protected. Ways in which both home and community can cooperate to further these 
particular aims have therefore been carefully worked out in the booklet. Among them 
are specific suggestions which should appeal strongly to every local parent-teacher asso- 
ciation; for instance, “organizing recreational facilities under trained leaders for all 
children from preschool years to late teens,” and “organizing a program for the periodic 
health examination of preschool children and the correction of their remediable defects.” 
Parents are urged to “have each child vaccinated against smallpox” and to “have each 
child immunized against diphtheria.” 

The suggestions, moreover, stress the fact that since parents are the greatest con- 
trolling influence in the lives of the children, a broadly conceived program of pre- 
parental and parental education seems to be the most effective means of modifying the 
education and training of the young child in the home. Educational agencies, there- 
fore, such as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers which can and does 
provide opportunities for parent education, and annually conducts a Summer Round-Up 
of the Children, are quoted as valuable factors in the year-round health program of 
any progressive community. 

ADA DE AcosTA BRECKINRIDGE 


Director, Division of Publications and Promotion, 
American Child Health Association 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Thirty-Sixth A\nnual Convention 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Headquarters: Curtis and Leamington Hotels, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


May 15-20, 1932 


GENERAL THEME: Safeguarding 


Fripay, May 13 


The Executive committee meets from 
9.30 a. M. to 12 noon. Special committee 
meetings are scheduled for the afternoon 
and evening. 


SATURDAY, May 14 


From 8.30 a. M. to noon the State Presi- 
dents Conference will be held, and a meet- 
ing of the National committee chairmen. 
The Board of Managers meets from 1.30 
to 4.30 Pp. M., and again at 8.30 p. mM. A 
courtesy dinner will be extended the Board 


of Managers by the St. Paul Council. 


Sunpay, May 15 


The State Presidents Club Dinner will 
be held from noon till 2 P. M., presided 
over by Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Presi- 
dent, Colorado Congress. In the afternoon 
the tree planting ceremony in honor of Dr. 
Randall J. Condon will be held at the Uni- 
versity Campus, Mrs. Louis T. deValliére, 
Fourth Vice-President, presiding. Follow- 
ing the dedication, delegates will be the 
guests of the Minnesota Congress for a 
drive around Minneapolis. Tea will be 
served by the Hennepin County Council at 
the Curtis Hotel after the drive. Ministers 
representing all faiths will take part in the 
devotional service at the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church in the evening, taking as 
their topics “Community Cooperation in 
Character Building” and “A Dynamic for 
Character.” 


Monpay, May 16 


At the invitation and with the coopera- 
tion of the National Congress, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, William 
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John Cooper, has called a National Confer- 
ence on Homemaking at Minneapolis for 
May 16. Six national home economics or- 
ganizations have been invited to participate. 
Details will appear in the program of the 
Convention. 


Turespay, May 17 
Morning: First General Session 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 
will be opened formally by the National 
President. Greetings will be offered by 
representatives of Minnesota; national off- 
cers and guests will be introduced. Reports 
of officers and of the Nominating committee 
will be given. 


Afternoon: Second General Session 
Topic: Safeguards of the School 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President, will 
present the Convention theme. Dr. Wil- 
liam John Cooper will develop the first 
topic, “The Safeguards of the School.” 
Two conferences will be offered: 


The Relation of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to the School, J. W. Studebaker, Na- 
tional Chairman of School Education, leader 


“The Cooperation of Parents and Teachers 
in the Field of Economics,” Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, National Chairman of Publications 


Mental Hygiene as a Safeguard for the 
School Child, George K. Pratt, National 
Chairman of Mental Hygiene, leader 


The National Mothersingers will present 
their annual concert. 


Evening Session 


The annual banquet will be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, and will be followed by a 
reception. Hon. Floyd B. Olson, Governor 
of Minnesota, and Miss Florence Hale, 
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President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will bring greetings. Lotus Delta 
Coffman, President of the University of 
Minnesota, will speak on “The Child of 
Tomorrow”; and David Lawrence, Presi- 
dent of the United States Daily, will speak 
on “Safeguarding Future Citizens.” 


WepneEspay, May 18 
Morning: Third General Session 
Business Meeting 

Preceding the meeting of the convention 
body three general conferences will be held : 


Rural Life, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National Chair- 
man, presiding 
“The Duty of the Home,” address by Dr. 
Adelaide S. Baylor, National Chairman of 
Homemaking 
“The Function of the School,” address by 
Miss Florence Hale, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
“The Responsibility of the Community,” ad- 
dress 
Discussion following each address 
Library Extension, Miss Julia Wright Merrill, 
National Chairman, presiding 
“Children’s Reading Interests,” Miss Della 
McGregor, Chief of Juvenile Department, 
St. Paul Public Library 
“Rural Education through the County 
Library,” Gratia Countryman, Librarian, 
Minneapolis Public Library 
“The Heart of the Modern School,” Har- 
riet A. Wood, Library Chairman, Minne- 
sota Congress, and State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Minnesota 
Discussion and questions 
The Exceptional Child, Mrs. Marion L. 
Faegre, National Chairman, presiding 
“Home Training of the Handicapped 
Child,” Edward Dyer Anderson, M.D. 
“The Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child,” 
Horace Newhart, M.D. 
“Special Phase of Work,” Miss May E. 
Byrne, Supervisor of Special Education 


At the general session, which opens at 
10.30, resolutions will be read, the report 
of the Committee on Revision of By-Laws 
will be given, and the election of officers 


will be held. 


Afternoon: Fourth General Session 

Topic: The Safeguards of the Home 

The second main topic will be developed 
by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Consulting 
Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey. This 
address will be followed by four confer- 
ences : 


Correlating School and Home Program, Dr. 
Adelaide S. Baylor, National Chairman of 
Homemaking, leader 
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Parent Education, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Na- 
tional Chairman, leader 
The Safeguards of Health, Miss Mary E. 
Murphy, National Chairman of Child Hy- 
giene, presiding; Dr. Caroline B. Hedger, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
leader 
Character Building in the Home, Mrs. B. S. 
Winchester, Associate Chairman of Parent 
Training in Churches, presiding 
“The Family as an Agency in Character 
Education,” Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Con- 
sulting Engineer, leader 
“Education for Family Life Through the 
Parent-Teacher Association and_ the 
Church Parent Group” 
Discussion 


Evening: Fifth General Session 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Secretary 
General of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, will address the Con- 
vention on “World Conditions Affecting 
Childhood.” Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President 
of the International Federation of Home 
and School, will speak on “Our Shadow 
Selves.” 

TuHurspay, May 19 


Morning: Sixth General Session 
Topic: The Safeguards of the Community 


The third main topic, of the convention 
theme will be developed by Miss Isabelle 
Dolton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. Three phases of the subject will 
be discussed at conferences : 


Safety, Miss Marian L. Telford, Associate 
National Chairman, presiding 
“The Problem of the Young Driver” 
“The Function of the School Boy Patrols” 
“Home Safety and Housing” 
Discussion 
Juvenile Protection, Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 
National Chairman, leader 
“Community Influences Which Do and Do 
Not Safeguard Childhood,” Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, First Vice-President 
“Practical Use of Mental Hygiene in the 
Treatment of Delinquency,” Dr. George 
K. Pratt, National Chairman of Mental 
Hygiene 
“The Juvenile Court as a Community Safe- 
guard,” Hon. Edward F. Waite, Judge 
of District Court in charge of Juvenile 
Court, Minneapolis 
Motion Pictures, Mrs. E. Hugh Morris, Na- 
tional Chairman, leader 


Afternoon: Seventh General Session 
Topic: Spiritual Safeguards 
Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, Pastor, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, will give the address 
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which deals with the intangible factors of 
the convention theme. Four conferences on 
organization problems will follow: 


City Councils, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, First 

Vice-President, presiding 

“The Place of the Council in the Scheme 
of Organization,’ Mrs. Charles E. Roe, 
National Field Secretary 

“Membership and Dues,” Mrs. Hamilton 
Shaffer, President, Ohio Congress 

“Meetings” (time and place), Mrs. Charles 
E. Roe 

“Programs,” Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer 

“Activities,” Mrs. Charles E. Roe 

“Cooperation with Other Agencies,” Mrs. 
Hamilton Shaffer 

“Money Raising: How Much and for What 
Purposes,” Mrs. Charles E. Roe 

“By-laws and Authority,” Mrs. Hamilton 
Shaffer 

“Possible Pitfalls and How to Avoid Them,” 
Mrs. Charles E. Roe 

Discussion and questions 


County Councils, Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, 
Second Vice-President, presiding; Mrs. 
William F. Little, President, New Jersey 
Congress, and Mrs. M. P. Summers, Presi- 
dent, Iowa Congress, leaders 
“Authorization” 

“Purpose” 

“Organization” 

Discussion led by Mrs. Summers 
“Different Types of County Councils” 
“Function” 

“Program and Activity” 

Discussion led by Mrs. Little 


Membership, Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Third 
Vice-President, presiding; Mrs. A. E. Craig, 
National Chairman, leader 
“Relation of Membership to Standards of 
Excellence,” Minnesota Chairman of 
Standards 

“Rural Membership,” Miss Cara Harris, 
University of Tennessee 

“Methods Used in Securing Members,” 
Mrs. L. D. Reagan, President, Arkansas 
Congress 

“Membership as Seen in the National Of- 
fice,” W. Elwood Baker, General Secretary 


High Schools, Mrs. Walter Greenwood, Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Congress, leader 


Evening Session 


The annual Gold Star Dinner, of inter- 
est to all delegates, will be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, 6 to 8 Pp. M., presided over 
by Mrs. Charles H. Remington, Chairman 
of CuH1Lp WELFARE MaGazINneE. The ses- 
sion following will be presided over by Mrs. 
Herman Ferger, Seventh Vice-President, 
with Mr. J. W. Faust, National Chairman 
of Recreation, directing Play Night. 


Fray, May 20 
Morning: Eighth General Session 


A report of the recommendations from 
the conferences will offer delegates definite 
help in the solution of the problems of child- 
hood during this crisis. The business ses- 
sion will include the presentation of awards, 
adoption of resolutions, installation of offi- 
cers. The Convention will be closed at 
noon. 

Afternoon 

There will be a meeting of the Board of 
Managers at 1.30 Pp. M. at which the bien- 
nial election of national committee chair- 


men will be held. 


Classes 


Specific problems are to be taken up and dis- 
cussed each morning, 8-9 a. m., from Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are Publicity, Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, Publications, Summer Round-Up Rec- 
reational Activities, Parent Education, Social 
Hygiene, Correspondence Courses. A CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE class will be held Monday, 
May 16, 8-9 a. m. 


Arrangements are being made to broadcast the Second General Session, Tuesday afternoon, 
May 17, from 1.45 to 2.45, Central Standard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





of jumping jacks.” —Stuart Chase 





I’ has been pointed out that individuals tend to take their recreation second-hand 
through watching, listening, riding, rather than through the more rewarding 
form of active participation. Taking the population of the country as a whole, we 
find 30,000,000 listeners a night, 50,000,000 movie admissions a week, 35,000,000 
copies of newspapers and tabloids a day, 15,000,000 popular magazines a month, 
and a pleasure motoring bill of $5,000,000,000 a year. The total costs of leisure- 
time activities run to $21,000,000,000, or about one-quarter of the national income. 
Approximately half of it is mechanized. The battle is joined between genuine and 
rewarding uses of leisure, and what may be termed watching or pulling the levers 
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A Message 


to 


PARENTS 


Children should not pay the penalty 
of lessened educational opportunity 
because of economic ills. 


Preea pubiic spin Teacher Organizations 





and public spirited citizens should face 
educational problems today with a unified 
purpose: The schools must progress, must 
offer ever better standards in education—and at 
the same time institute economies enabling 
practical operation within available budgets 
and with diminished incomes. 
It is possible to undertake a modernizing or life— 
seats that 


program in connection with old or obsolete 
schools without special financing or costly ex- 
penditure. Many able educators have practical 
plans for obtaining the modern seating essen- 
tial to progressive, efficient education that can 
be put into effect economically. Through busi- 
nesslike, conservative, and proved procedure, 


make for 
modern 
schools un- 
til new buildings can be conveniently undertaken. 


Modern classrooms pay large returns in 
teaching efficiency and educational economy. 








new classroom seating so essential to modern 
teaching methods can be installed in present 
buildings without cost consciousness to the 
community. 

New seats that make it easy and natural to sit 
erect, that safeguard health by protecting vital 
organs from being cramped and crowded— 
that induce correct posture habits which endure 


For the sake of your child modernize your 
school where it means most to him and costs 
least to you. Parents and educators are invited 
to write us (or use coupon) concerning modern 
seating and practical plans for replacing obso- 
lete seating. A number of interesting, authorita- 
tive booklets on sitting posture and its relation 
to health will also be included. 


American Seating Company 


Address Dept. 004 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Ce ee ee oes oes es es ee ee ee et ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Aaa vag bieey COMPANY, 

Dept. 004, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please ot me, without obligation, your booklets Pa 
sitting posture and its relation to health, as well as f 
details on how classrooms can be economically RESEATED 
within the limit of school budgets. 





The American Universal Desk illustrated, 
is a stock type provided with 
Book Support, 
which quickly con- 
verts itinto a sight 
conservation desk. 
This desk is avail- 
able in five other 
distinct modern 
classroom models, 
with posture - cor- 
rectness that in- 
duces healthful sit- 











ting posture with- eae a ‘ 
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The Home of Today 


A Brief Course in Home Economics for Parent-Teacher Associations Interested 
in Making This Field the Basis for Their Discussion Groups 
for This Year’s Work 


PREPARED BY MARGARET JUSTIN 
Dean, Division of Home Economics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


LESSON IX 


The Home Medicine Chest 


AVE you ever noted the 
WH contents of your family 
medicine chest? One 


small girl referred to the medicine chest 
in her home as “the place where we put 
the medicine that was left over.” Can 
you imagine how its shelves would be 
stocked? Emptied bottles, bottles without 
labels, but still containing drugs and cap- 
sules prescribed by the physician for for- 
gotten ills. Such a medicine chest would 
be a hindrance rather than a help to the 
family. 

The purpose of the medicine chest is to 
aid in the maintenance and recovery of the 
health of members of the family. There is 
certain equipment and a limited supply of 
simple remedies that are especially helpful 
in this regard, and they should be available 
in every home. Home remedies in no way 
take the place of physicians’ treatment, but 
in many localities a physician lives at some 
distance and immediate aid may be needed. 
There are also certain minor illnesses that 
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are common and frequent for which the 
physician sometimes suggests by telephone 
simple remedies. It may be necessary to 
treat a cut or a burn, and dressings and oint- 
ments should be immediately available. 

The presence of a drug in the family 
medicine chest does not mean that it is a 
good thing to include in the daily fare of 
any member of the family. A drug habit, 
whether it be a constant dosage for con- 
stipation or the deadly morphine habit, may 
result in infinitely more harm to the person 
than would have resulted from the ailment 
for which the drug was first taken. 


Using the Medicine Chest 


HERE are certain remedies, appliances, 

and equipment which should be in every 
home. These should all be assembled in a 
clean and well-protected place in order to 
be convenient for the use of the family. A 
regular cabinet may be purchased for this 
purpose, or a box can be easily utilized. It 
should be located out of the reach of small 
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children and should be easily accessible to 
the other members of the family. 

The home nurse—which is usually the 
mother—should be familiar with the use of 
these supplies. The remedies most fre- 
quently needed are boric acid solution, bak- 
ing soda, salt, castor oil, Epsom salts, cas- 
cara, camphor, vaseline both plain and car- 
bolated, zinc oxide, and other healing oint- 
ments. In addition to these each family will 
include such remedies as are required for its 
special needs. 

Certain disinfectants should be included 
in the home medicine chest in order to meet 
emergencies which frequently arise. Iodine, 
a 2 per cent solution of mercurochrome, a 
10 per cent solution of argyrol, a lysol solu- 
tion, and at least one of the recommended 
commercially prepared astringents are very 
important. Iodine should be kept in dark 
glass-stoppered bottles. All poisons should 
be placed on a shelf by themselves and the 
bottles carefully labeled. 

Certain appliances are also desirable. The 
home medicine chest should be equipped 
with the following general supplies: One 
card each of large and small safety pins, one 
medicine dropper, one graduated medicine 
glass, one pair of scissors, one clinical ther- 
mometer, one hot water bag, one fountain 
syringe or irrigation can, one bedpan, two 
or more stiff hand brushes for scrubbing the 
hands, roller bandages from one to two 
and one-half inches wide, two bent glass 
drinking tubes, one-fourth pound of absorb- 
ent cotton, one bar of Castile soap, one 
spool of adhesive tape one inch wide, and 
one jar of sterilized gauze. An irrigation 
glass for the eye is sometimes needed. 
If electricity is available, an elec- 
tric pad is an excellent appli- 
ance to have in the home; but 
be sure its wiring is in perfect 
condition to avoid short cir- 
cuit and possible fire. 

The need of labeling medi- 
cine seems apparent, yet fre- 
quently people think it is easy 
to remember what medicine 
was put in a certain unmarked 
bottle. Perhaps they merely 
postpone labeling ; usually they 
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neglect it. The result is a collection of boxes 
or bottles, useless because unlabeled, and 
dangerous if their contents are used, It 
should be an unvarying rule that every con- 
tainer of medicine or drugs should be dis- 
tinctly labeled before it is placed on the 
cabinet shelf; and that all other medicine 
containers should be discarded. 

The containers of poisonous drugs should 
be easily recognized. Have you ever read 
of death resulting from a poisonous drug 
being taken by mistake? This frequently 
occurs, even though the bottle is carefully 
labeled. Colored bottles have been recom- 
mended as a type of container that might 
serve as a warning. But accidents often oc- 
cur because medicine is taken in the dark. 
A colored bottle would not serve as a warn- 
ing to a careless person following such prac- 
tice. Other precautions should be taken. 

If bottles which are distinctly different 
in shape are used for poisons, accidents 
might be avoided. The suggestion has been 
made that triangular bottles be used, but 
these are not always available. In one home, 
stoppers of a certain kind are used on the 
poison-containing bottles. In another home, 
all bottles containing poison are brushed 
with lacquer and sprinkled with sand. The 
label is then pasted on the bottle. The sense 
of touch gives warning that the bottle con- 
tains poison. 

All labels should be read three times. 
This rule is suggested as a measure of 
safety. If the label is read three times, the 
possibility of mistake due to excitement, 
carelessness, or poor eyesight is minimized. 
If you realize that all drugs are more or less 
undesirable, and many of them are 
highly injurious and poisonous, you 
will understand why such pre- 
cautions are urged. Reading 
the label three times is not too 
much to do as a protection 
from mistakes. 

Directions for taking or 
using remedies should be care- 
fully followed. The three that 
are most important to remem- 
ber in giving medicine are 
accuracy, punctuality, and effi- 
ciency. If the prescription calls 
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for six drops, for one teaspoon, or for two 
tablespoons, the patient should receive ex- 
actly the amount stated. If the dosage is 
to be given every hour, or every three hours, 
the time should be neither lengthened nor 
shortened. Punctuality in giving medicine 
is of great importance. 

Frequently the value of the drug depends 
not only on the dosage prescribed but on 
the way in which it is given to the patient. 
Usually medicines are given with water. 
The water may have an important effect in 
enabling the body to absorb and utilize the 
drug, and may be necessary to meet the 
stimulated demand of the body for fluids. 
A glass two-thirds full of cool water af- 
fords about the amount to offer the patient 
following a dose of medicine. 

The doctor’s orders may stipulate that 
the medicine be given before meals, after 
meals, or between meals. In such cases the 
relation of the dosage to the meal time is 
important, since the effect of the drug may 
depend on whether there is food in the 


stomach or not. 
afd 6, prescribing medicines? Have 
you ever been in a group when 
someone complained of feeling ill? Perhaps 
he had a cold, or indigestion, or a sprained 
ankle. How many different remedies for 
his specific ill did you hear given? From 
common experience it has been found that 
there are certain reasons why medicines 
recommended in this way should be avoided. 
The prescription may be worthless. Not 
infrequently a medicine is suggested which 
is without value. For example, at one time 
a small bag of asafetida worn about the 
neck was regarded as a cure-all and a pre- 
ventive of the diseases of childhood. A few 
drops of kerosene rubbed on the back of the 
neck was supposed to relieve constipation. 
Both these prescriptions are worthless, being 
entirely unrelated to the cause of the specific 
disease or to its clinical manifestations. 
The worst feature of trying a worthless 
prescription is the time lost through its use. 
In some cases this is of sufficient importance 
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Home Prescription 


Ww. should persons with- 
Wout medical training avoid 


WELF 


ARE 


to determine the success or failure of proper 
care later. One cannot afford to lose time 
by using worthless prescriptions. There 
may be other effects following unofficial 
prescriptions that are more serious. 

The effect of the unprofessional prescrip- 
tion may hide important symptoms. Not in- 
frequently one hears of some disease re- 
maining unrecognized for days because the 
medicine administered by the family has 
been powerful enough to mask the manifes- 
tations of the disease. A commonplace ex- 
ample of this is the treatment by cold 
applications, aspirin tablets, and light diet 
of an eruption on the skin, accompanied by 
a headache and visual sensitiveness, as a 
“digestive rash”; and when the patient has 
become quite sick, it is found that the ail- 
ment is really measles. The treatment con- 
cealed symptoms that jeopardized the well- 
being of the patient and exposed others to 
the disease. 

The lay prescription may be dangerous. 
All drugs should be handled with care, and 
should be prescribed only when the nature 
of the drug and its effect on the body, and 
the nature of the illness and its effect on 
the body, are understood. A_ physician 
spends many years in study and training 
to secure this knowledge. Drugs that are 
helpful as his tools may bring death if 
prescribed by an ignorant person. 

Self-dosage should be avoided. Have you 
ever seen a person who had many small 
bottles from which medicines were taken 
from time to time, depending on how he 
felt? One should avoid an attitude of mind 
which leads one to expect health doled out 
in pills or drops from bottles. Physicians 
today seek other means than drugs for most 
of their treatments. Fresh air, proper food 
and exercise, rest, and a happy state of mind 
are more conducive to health than any 
drugs. Reliance upon medicine too often 
means failure to furnish an adequate amount 
of these preventives, and an abnormal inter- 
est in one’s bodily reactions. Physicians 
seldom prescribe for themselves since it is 
hard to free their judgment from their per- 
sonal interest. If one is not trained, the 
danger of self-dosage is great and should 
be carefully avoided. 
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Patent Medicines 


HE money spent for patent medicines 

by the people of this nation far exceeds 
our national expenditures for education. 
Much of this money is obtained under false 
pretenses. If you read the label on one of 
these bottles, you will find a list of symp- 
toms indicating a condition which the prep- 
aration is supposed to remedy. They are 
usually general symptoms, such as head- 
ache, backache, and tiredness, which may 
arise from a number of causes. Since these 
symptoms do not necessarily follow the 
same cause, group treatment for them is 
absurd, and money and health may be lost 
by such mistakes. 

Proper treatment may be delayed by the 
use of patent medicines. If a patient tries 
various quack medicines before seeking the 
advice of an able physician, time and 
strength may be wasted. A delay of weeks 
or months in consulting a physician because 
a certain patent medicine is being tried often 
has fatal results. 

Such medicines may be habit-forming. 
Frequently a preparation that is offered to 
relieve pain has for its active principle 
some narcotic which has dreadful possibili- 
ties as a habit-forming drug. There is grave 
danger of habits being established that will 
wreck lives through nostrums containing 
opium or morphine. A safe rule to follow 
is: Avoid the use of patent medicines. 


Questions for Discussion 
1. What supplies should 


be found in every 
home medicine chest ? 
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2. Why is it so important to label every 
box or bottle containing a medicine or a 
drug? 

3. What methods of marking help to 
avoid the taking of poison? 

4. Why should remedies prescribed by 
laymen be avoided ? 

5. Give four reasons why patent medi- 
cines should not be taken. 


Suggested Readings 


American Red Cross Textbook on Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick, by J. A. De- 
lano. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co. $1.50. 


Problems in Home Living, by Justin and 
Rust. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2. Pages 301-317. 


Bulletins: 


“Health for Farm Families,” by Pearl 
Martin. Extension Bulletin No. 54, Man- 
hattan, Kansas: Kansas State College. Free. 

“Home Care of the Sick,” by Wanda: 
Przyluska. Vol. 20, No. Ext. Ser., Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Free. 

The Government maintains an Informa- 
tion Service in Home Economics which 
may be reached by addressing 

Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 

(This is the ninth and last lesson in a 
study course on The Home 
of Today, by Dr. 
Margaret Justin.) 
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A Preschool Study Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CruM 


Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 


BASED ON 


Child Care and Training 


by Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson 


LESSON 


CHAPTER XV 
BOOKS AND READING 


“After all there is nothing like a good 
book.” 


QUESTIONS 

1. How may we help the child to acquire 
a love for reading? What values besides 
knowledge are acquired through reading? 
(Page 218.) 

2. Of what value is humorous and non- 
sense literature to the small child? (Page 
219.) In choosing story material for chil- 
dren what sort of stories should we avoid ? 
(Page 220.) 

3. Tell of the advantage of an illustrated 
story book. Why do children like stories 
about themselves? How may the mother 
use such stories to serve practical ends? 
(Page 221.) 

4. What topics hold the interest of the 
small child? (Pages 221-222.) At what 
age does the child like to act out stories? 

5. What are the interests in story-telling 
of the child from two to three years? of 
the child from four to five years? nine 
years? (Pages 223-225.) 

6. Why should the child be encouraged 
to read for himself? (Page 224.) 

7. From experience, tell of the pleasures 
of reading together as a family. 


8. Answer the questions on page 232. 


Project: Set apart a certain period in 
each week for reading together as a family. 
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EIGHT 


“Blessed is the family group that never 
wholly loses the happy habit of reading 
aloud, and sharing together the good things 
of literature.”"—The Training of Children 
in the Christian Family, by L. A. Weigle 

“Could we give one gift to every child, 
we should choose the love of books.”— 
W. F. Bigelow 


For additional reference, see the following 
articles in CHILD WELFARE: 


“Getting Ready for Book Week,” by Frances 
Ullmann. October, 1931. Page 85. 


“The Machine Age, the Child, and the Book,” 


by Flora deGogorza. November, 1931. Page 
140. 
“Telling Stories to Babies,’ by Rhoda W. 
Bacmeister. March, 1932. Page 388. 
CuHapTer XVI 
THE FAMILY 


“The essential home of the child lies in 
the attitude of the parents toward each 
other.” 

QUESTIONS 

1. What should the home contribute to 
the education of the child? the school? 
(Pages 234-236; 250.) 

2. What are some of the responsibilities 
of the family toward the child as outlined 
by the authors? (Pages 236-239.) 

3. Why do parents encounter difficulties 
in carrying out their responsibilities? Name 
some of these difficulties. 

4. “The first habits which the parents 
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have to form in the training of their chil- 
dren are their own.” Explain. (Page 239.) 


5. Do parents have a right to decide for 
the child what his life work shall be? (Page 
239.) 

6. What are some of the new adjust- 
ments of family life due to a changed con- 
dition of modern life? (Pages 240-241.) 
What are some of the newer ideas in rela- 
tion to parent and child? Do you agree 
that we should treat our children as cour- 
teously as we do our adult associates? 


(Pages 242-244.) 


7. From the standpoint of the child, why 
is it necessary that his parents live in har- 
mony? (Page 244.) 

8. Discuss how overanxious parents may 
cause abnormal behavior in the child. 


(Pages 244-245.) 


9. Describe the steps in the normal love 
life of the child. (Pages 245-246.) 


10. Enumerate the advantages of family 


life. (Pages 246-247.) 


11. Is it possible for a parent to treat 
his children alike? Should the parent act 
the part of the potter or of the gardener? 
Explain. (Pages 247-248.) 


12. Should children face hardships? “A 
function of the home which cannot disap- 
pear is that of giving direction and balance 
to the early emotional manifestations of the 


child.” Explain. (Page 250.) 
13. Answer the questions on page 250. 


For additional reference, see the following 
articles in CHILD WELFARE: 


“The Happy Family,” by W. E. Blatz. Octo- 
ber, 1931. Page 98. 


“Contented Parents,’ by Alice 


D. Kelly. 
February, 1932. Page 324. 


(This is the last lesson in a study course 
based on Child Care and Training, by 
Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson.) 
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For your Baby’s Sake 


read this! 


H” a mother takes care of herself before her baby 
is born and while she is nursing has a direct effect 
on her baby’s health and strength. During all the 
period of pregnancy the baby's growth is fed by the 
mother’s blood, and unless this is healthy and normal, 
baby is handicapped from the start. How many a . 
doctor, struggling to save the life of a pale and sickly 
child, wishes he had been able to guide the mother 
during the months of pregnancy! 


One of the most important things to be careful 
about, both before baby is born and during the nursing 
period, is what you take to relieve constipation, If 
you take laxative medicines or drugs, these are carried 
by your blood, or later by your milk, direct to your 
child's little body! Use the drugless Nujol method 
of treatment, because Nujol is not digested by the 
body at all. It does not affect the milk, cannot upset 
your stomach, or make you fat. Nujol is just a color- 
less and tasteless mechanical lubricant that gently and 
surely helps your body to keep ‘clean inside,’’ ab- 
sorbing and helping to carry away the poisons of 
waste matter. Be sure you get Nujol and not some 
**cheaper”’ substitute. Don’t take chances with your 
baby’s health! 


~ “Mother Help Booklet” 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, DEPT. A-1 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Send me FREE booklet, ‘‘ Before and After Baby Comes." 
Name (Print), 
Address. 


















Town, State 
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How Parents Learn 


By ALIceE SOWERS 


Associate Chairman, 


RE parents really interested in studying 
A their children?” ‘What do you do 
when you go into a state?” These 
are the questions most frequently asked the 
writer. Often they are followed by another 
question : “What part are school administra- 
tors taking in this parent education move- 
ment?” 

Parents are interested in studying their 
children. They do want to know how best 
to guide them. Only real interest could 
prompt busy people to make the effort—and 
often the sacrifice—necessary to attend par- 
ent education meetings. Even such obstacles 
as bad roads, inclement weather, flooded sec- 
tions, and great distances do not discourage 
them. 

At a parent education conference held in 
Seattle the attendance averaged 1,000 peo- 
ple a day for three days. Gratifying as are 
these figures, a statement of even greater 
significance came from a timid little woman 
who said: “I live across the mountain and 
as this is our busy season when I cook for 
extra men, I could arrange to be away from 
home only one day. I traveled all last night 





on parent education. 
the front row. 
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to get here and I must return tonight. But 
this has been worth it.” 

Interest in the subject of parent educa- 
tion has received an impetus from the White 
House Conference. One challenge which 
may be read into the Children’s Charter is 
this: “For every child educated parents.” 
This does not mean that parents must go 
back to school. It means, rather, that they 
must be educated in the understanding of 
their children and in the knowledge of how 
best to guide them. The saying of a famous 
educator, ““A man may have as many de- 
grees as a thermometer and still not be edu- 
cated,” may well be extended to read “and 
still not be educated for the profession of 
parenthood.” 

Some of the parents who appear uninter- 
ested merely need reassurance. They find 
comfort in the thought that they may say, 
‘““My boy came home yesterday with some- 
thing that did not belong to him. What did 
you do the first time your child did that?” 
and know full well that many of the parents 
present have met a similar problem. At times 
parents are surprised to learn that their “dif- 
ferent” children are, after all, 
pretty much the same as the 
group. One superintendent 
said, “All during the talk | 
wondered how you knew so 
much about my family.” Fre- 
quently parents make such 
statements as these: “I could 
just see my boy (or girl) in 
many of the incidents.” “I 
felt that you were talking di- 
rectly to me.” “I can see 
how trying I must have been 
to my children.” “During 
the talk I became aware of 
two or three habits which my 
children are forming.” 
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Parents interested in radio and newspaper 
articles on the subject of child care and train- 
ing frequently become confused by the mass 
of information and bewildering array of 
statements at hand. One mother said, “I 
have read and heard so much that I am 
certain of only one point—anything I do is 
sure to be dead wrong.” Of course, parents 
can secure books and study them alone, but 
their reading is apt to be colored by their 
experiences with their own children, or they 
may think, “This would be a good book 
for my neighbor.” Most adults can benefit 
by the stimulation to be gained in group 
study, both in recognizing their problems 
and in solving them. As soon as parents see 
these benefits, they are ready to join a study 
group. 


NOTHER cause for much of the seeming 
A indifference on the part of parents can 
be found in the statement of a mother in 
another state who said: “I came today only 
because I felt it was my duty to be here. 
I did not want to come, as I feared that 
I should hear long psychological terms 
which would hold no meaning for me, or 
that I should leave feeling myself a com- 
plete failure as a mother. Instead I am 
going home comforted by the thought that 
I do not have the worst children in town 
and that this new method of guidance may 
not be so hard, after all. To my surprise, 
I am going home happy.” 

Others are not aware of the important 
part they play in the development of their 
children. With the realization that they are 
the greatest educators of all, since they have 
their children during the first six most im- 
pressionable years and longer than any one 
teacher, they feel the need for more train- 
ing. The parent who wielded the threat, 
“Just wait, young man, until you start to 
school ; the teacher will straighten you out,” 
comes to understand that he cannot ignore 
the first five years. As the child grows older 
and his parents see the need for growing 
with him, they realize that parent educa- 
tion is a continuing process. One mother 
said: “This has been rightly named. We 
begin by studying our children, but before 
long we are studying ourselves, our motives, 
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and our reactions.” The type of questions 
asked by parents is changing from “How 
can I make my child do the thing which I 
wish him to do?” to “What can I do to 
help my child select the best thing to do?” 


OME of the most active and enthusiastic 
S study groups are those composed of both 
fathers and mothers. Most fathers welcome 
the opportunity to be more than the last 
court of appeal or the wielder of the big 
stick. The degree of interest manifested by 
fathers ranges from one extreme where 
mothers say, “It is difficult to do these 
things when our husbands scoff,” or, “I left 
a new book on child guidance near my hus- 
band’s chair and occasionally when he is 
waiting for dinner I see him peeping into 
it,” to the other extreme such as was found 
in a Michigan city, where the evening audi- 
ence contained more men than women and 
where the chairman said, ‘““Here we have 
put the ‘pa’ in ‘parents.’”” In many places 
men have lacked the incentive to show this 
interest. As one father expressed it, “Usu- - 
ally the meetings are held during the day 
when a man cannot attend. And when they 
are held at night the very name is prohibi- 
tive. No self-respecting man will join a 
Mothers’ Club.” 

Perhaps the most interesting factor in 
the work has been the diversity of the activi- 
ties involved. No two days are exactly alike. 
The type and nature of the meetings de- 
pend upon the needs in the community, as 
expressed by the parents themselves or ob- 
served by local, district, and state leaders, 
and upon the resources within the state. 

The American Library Association has 
been most cooperative in sending advance 
notices of the meetings to state and local 
librarians, who in turn attend many of the 
sessions and offer their services in securing 
books and helping to plan programs. Public 
health nurses and physicians, ministers, wel- 
fare workers, and home economics super- 
visors, as well as representatives from a 
number of organizations interested in child 
welfare, have been in attendance at the 
meetings. 

School administrators have long recog- 
nized the influence of the parent upon the 
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child, and in every state visited they have 
been interested and helpful. In many places 
local administrators have shown their inter- 
est by assisting with the publicity and pre- 
meeting plans, participating in the program, 
and dismissing school to enable teachers to 
attend a session. 

Cooperation between a state congress and 
a university made possible a series of meet- 
ings in Michigan, a state conference in 
Washington, and the four Schools for Par- 
ents in Iowa. Student assemblies were held 
in normal schools in Maryland and in col- 
leges and high schools in Mississippi. In 
Idaho parent education conferences were 
held jointly with district teachers’ meetings ; 
and in Utah the state convention was held 
during the week of the state education as- 
sociation meeting. The subject of parent 
education was presented before the Super- 
intendents’ Research Club of Indiana, the 
state meeting of extension vocational work- 
ers, and the district meetings of vocational 
home economics teachers of Mississippi. 
Many of the meetings in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Mississippi were special parent- 
teacher district meetings. 


ESULTS? Reports tell of new or in- 
| interest in study groups, discus- 
sions on parent-teacher programs, and col- 
lege courses. But who knows how great 
will be the influence of a normal school stu- 
dent who goes into a community as a 
teacher? Or how far-reaching will be the 
interest and enthusiasm of the mother who 
was determined that her children in their 
remote mountain home should not miss 
whatever benefits the parent education con- 
ference had to offer? It is impossible to esti- 
mate how many people will be reached by 
the reports of delegates who attend the 
meetings. And, above all, who can measure 
the most important result—the benefit to 


the child? 





Save your back numbers of CHiLp 
WELFARE. You will find them invaluable 
in solving new problems relating to your 
children and in planning P.T.A. pro- 
grams. 
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HOLE milk (unskimmed) should be 
Wi the foundation of every diet. It is im- 
perative in the diet of every child through- 
out the whole period of growth and in the 
diet of every pregnant and nursing mother. 
. . » Evaporated milk (not sweetened con- 
densed) is whole milk, evaporated to half 
its original bulk. It may very well be used 
as an alternative for fresh milk. A “tall 
can” of evaporated milk when diluted with 
an equal amount of water is the equivalent 
of a quart of fresh milk. In most com- 
munities evaporated milk is cheaper than 
fresh milk, especially when bought in quan- 
tity. If evaporated milk is cheaper than 
fresh milk it should be used for at least 
half, if not for all, of the family milk 
supply when the amount of money for food 
is limited. Evaporated milk is especially 
well adapted to the feeding of infants. 
Skim milk, either fresh or dry, may be 
used provided either butter or cod-liver oil 
is a regular part of the daily diet. 

—U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 





ls Your Child a Good Visitor? 


(Continued from page 518) 


and mothers with the largest numbers of 
children, and usually no help except what 
the children supply, are the ones who do the 
most entertaining. Making beds, straighten- 
ing magazines, watering flowers—the doing 
of any little task is much appreciated by 
the busy mother. ; 

Tact and kindness shown to older mem- 
bers of the family help to make a visit pleas- 
ant and teach the child the value of courtesy. 

Appreciation, the unspoiled enthusiasm 
of childhood, is very adequate thanks for 
the effort put forth by the parents of the 
youthful host or hostess. 

To be a successful visitor is no mean task. 
Its requirements should be taught at home 
to every child. It should be as much a 
part of his training as that before-mentioned 
drill in table manners or teeth-brushing, so 
that at the end of each visit the child will 
have the delightful inner glow which means 
that his parting with his friends and their 
parents has brought regret to them as well 
as to himself. 
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How We Increased 


Membership 


DEAR SUE: 

Yes, indeed, we had wonderful success 
with the membership enrollment in our 
parent-teacher association. I am_ glad 
(also proud!) to tell you how we did 
it. 


Membership we believe is a “go-getter” 
proposition. We decided to eliminate think- 
ing about “getting new members” and 
“keeping old members.” Our idea was to 
go right out and “get everybody,” so to 
speak. 


We decided that membership should be 
classified and we worked out a definite pro- 
cedure. 


This is the way we set it up: 


Time 
a. Membership enrollment was made as 


soon as the school was organized in 
September. 


(Our principal was glad to give us 
the list of families represented by 
the children in the school as soon 
as the school was running smoothly. 
This was at the close of the first 
week. ) 


b. Enrollment was made within the 
period of one week. 


(There must be a time limit if it 
is to be done efficiently.) 


Method 
a. A house-to-house canvass was made 
within the boundaries of the school 
district. 
(This meant organization — ten 
people, each with a definite number 
of houses to visit. They did it easily 
within the week.) 


Use of “All-Inclusive Membership Card” 

This is furnished by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers through the 
state branch, free of cost. 


Classified Membership 

Class A, in our particular association, in-. 
cludes the fathers, mothers, and teachers of 
all of the children in the school. 

Class B includes all other adults in the 
school district interested in the work of the 
association. 

(It is surprising how glad people are to 
continue their membership even when 
their children have been out of the school 
for years, if only they are asked. And it 
is still more surprising how many people 
who have no children will join because 
they see the value of the work.) 


Membership Committee 
All members of the committee were in- 
formed on national, state, and local work— 
the principles, the policies, the practices, the 
possibilities. 








““Margaret”— in real life one of our most experienced 
Congress workers—gives quite definite advice to her friend 
“Sue”—a new local president—about getting members. 
The plan will interest newly elected officers who are al- 
ready thinking about the fall. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


(We spent two afternoons at my home 
with this committee of ten and the chair- 
man. We had a Congress Library and 
studied the Congress—its history, achieve- 
ments, and program of service. One 
member of the committee met a man 
later who scoffed at the P. T. A., but 
she sold it to him and now he is chair- 
man of our Citizenship committee and 
is really working. It’s great to know 


your job.) 


Card System for Filing 


Class A—(1) We used a buff card for 
fathers, (2) gray for mothers, (3) blue 
for teachers. 

Class B—White cards. 


Responsibility to National Congress 


We forwarded immediately the state and 
national per capita dues to the state treas- 
urer. 

(These dues should not be kept in the 

local treasury after the enrollment is 

completed. The treasurer of the local 

Congress unit is the agent in collecting 

these dues and good business methods 

should be observed.) 


Follow-Up 


A subcommittee of three was appointed 
from the Membership committee to check 
with the principal each month on new chil- 
dren coming into the school, and to con- 
tact new people moving into the district. 
Additional dues for new members were for- 
warded to the state branch April 1, so that 
the complete membership could be reported 
to the National Congress at the close of the 
national fiscal year. 


Classes A and B 


Class A included those most interested— 
in terms of the children and the school— 
and 60 per cent attended meet- 
ings. With a few exceptions 
Class A carried the responsi- 
bilities of committee work. 
They were the ones most in- 
terested in the parent educa- 
tion work and in home and 
school cooperation. 
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Class B included the people who were 
glad to help with finances—rummage sales, 
food sales, buying tickets for entertain- 
ments. But their most important ,contribu- 
tion to the work was their interest in our 
P. T. A. projects and their support of them. 
When we worked for our playground, for 
our branch library, for the kindergarten 
in the school, they were with us 100 per 
cent. They helped bring these things to 
pass as the public, and the taxpayers; but 
first and foremost as members of the parent- 
teacher association. Very few of Class B 
attended meetings—you can’t expect them 
to—but they did read our fine publicity 
and were with us in the work because they 
saw the value of it. Nevertheless, 800 of 
both classes came to our Founders Day 
meeting. 

We made an interesting experiment a 
year ago. Our Cuitp WELFARE Maga- 
zine chairman got the Membership com- 
mittee to carry CHILD WELFARE as a “‘side 
line,” which meant that everyone in the dis- 
trict was canvassed. We were wonderfully 
successful. Class A secured subscriptions in 
nearly 100 per cent of the homes, and there 
was good response from Class B. This year 
it was easy to pick up all the renewals as 
well as to recanvass those who did not sub- 
scribe last year. 

But, my dear Sue, be not deceived. You 
must have a vital program if you are to be 
successful with your membership and to 
hold it. But that’s another story! 

I am glad to hear that you are going to 
do all your parent-teacher planning in the 
spring and summer. May I advise you to 
study Congress publications; survey the 
needs to be met; organize; build a good 
program with interesting meetings and 
worth while projects. Then—after you 
have done all these things—the people will 
be glad to join the parent-teacher associa- 
tion when your early fall 
publicity goes out and you 
make the membership enroll- 


ment. With love, 


MARGARET. 


(Other membership plans are 
explained in Out Among the 
Branches.) 
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Outwitting Handicaps 
521) 

the home and the parents. Thus if we will 
all join hands and hearts in this children’s 
crusade we may see to successful fruition 


this suggested program for crippled children 
as adopted by the White House Conference. 


(Continued from page 


(a) Locate crippled children early and 
continuously. 
(b) Get expert diagnosis to them 


promptly in all parts of the state, 
province, or nation. 

(c) Secure a proper distribution of beds 
for acute, convalescent, and custodial 
cases. 

(d) Furnish adequate social welfare and 
follow-up service, and 
operation. 

(e) Provide specialized medical and sur- 
gical care. 

(f) Make proper use of special therapies 

and appliances. 

Safeguard the quality of all types 

of service rendered. 

(h) Educate all, 


classes, 


parent co- 


(g) 


in school, in special 

institutions, 
or wherever they may be. 

(i) Make available vocational guidance 
and training as well as placement 
service which will secure and safe- 
guard remunerative employment. 

j) Provide the funds to pay the costs 
of all services. 

(k) Keep the general public interested 
through the human touch which en- 
lightens and enlivens everybody to 
the importance of the rights ot 
crippled children and the economy 
represented in fitting them into the 
normal life of their communities. 


in convalescent 


As the weaver draws his threads to form 
a certain pattern, so must we draw all these 
provisos into the warp and woof of the 
life-plan for our handicapped children, not 
one without the other, if we would provide 
equal opportunity. But we must remember 
at the same time that there can be no equal- 
ity of opportunity for them until such time 
as all children, not a few, have had the 
whole measure of scientific care and educa- 
tion required for their development. 
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If he asks You 


these Questions 
Can You Answer them? 


Give your youngster an immediate, accurate, 
useful answer to his scores of constant questions—show 
him where such answers can be found easily and quickly. 
Give him the thrill and the mental stimulus of finding 
the facts—develop the habit of independent thought. 


Provide him now with this outstanding Encyclopedia— 
endorsed and recommended by more school superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, librarians and parent- 
teacher organizations than any other reference work. 
Give him the advantages that come with owning The 
NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia—the one encyclo- 
pedia that he needs and can use from elementary grades 
through college. 


More than 9,200 pages edited by eminent authorities— 
written in an interesting, inviting style but absolutely 
accurate, always dependable and complete. 14,000 use- 
ful illustrations—maps in color, charts and diagrams. 


As a reference library it has no equal—for you or for 
your child. It covers every important subject in the entire 
field of knowledge, with up-to-the-minute facts, and 
with a clarity and editorial accuracy that makes it indis- 
pensable in the modern, cultured home. 


Hundreds of voluntary testimonials from noted edu- 
cators in every state prove its supremacy. Follow the 
recommendations of those qualified to know. Send the 
coupon today. We will gladly send you a// the facts 
without obligation. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 172K 
154 East Erie Street, nt it. 





' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' Please send, 1 wiibome obligation, complete infor- 
! mation about THE NEW WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
! CLOPEDIA 4 coat convenient payment plan. 

' PEG aos ox betes bascus ns o00se3s5e6 Sea BEREDER OS ' 
' 

' PO 6. kb .i0'8 55.006.08449 4000s 00heken senses 
' CIs acc ncocgeWetcssecechschan State. .cccccssccee 
| Children in ( ) Grade School ( ) Junior High 
t ( ) High School. 
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Coming in 1939-33 


HE ideal program for a parent-teacher association is planned in the late spring 
or early summer. It arranges for all meetings during the year. It is planned 
to meet specific home, school, and community needs. It provides for definite 
things for the members to do individually in their daily lives, and with others in co- 
operative activities for the general good of children. An experienced Congress unit 
under well-trained leadership makes its own local survey, discovers needs, and builds 
its own program. It makes contacts with the local and state agencies which are 
equipped to give information. It uses all Congress publications bearing on the sub- 
jects to be discussed. It provides its members with a printed program for the year. 
In order to place something quite concrete in the hands of parent-teacher associa- 
tions which are planning meetings and activities for 1932-1933, CHi1LD WELFARE 
has arranged two suggestive sets of programs running through the year. 


HE first series of programs is on the subject of health which looms large in im- 
‘Sone because of the dangers which lurk in the diminishing incomes of many 
families. The course may be used by parent-teacher associations and also by study 
groups, both rural and urban. \t will apply to the care of children of different ages 
and may be used by those interested in preschool, grade school, and high school boys 
and girls. It will appear in CHILD WELFARE in the form of monthly articles written 
by authors of experience and authority. It will relate to health in the home, in the 
school, in the community. 


HE second series of programs is very general. It touches the work of a large 
f get of Congress committees and shows how some of them may logically work 
together. It demonstrates a method of arranging programs on any subject by fol- 
lowing the “Schedule for a Meeting’”’ in the Congress Handbook, page 29, and of 
looking up information and references in Congress publications. It calls attention to 
subjects of universal and constant importance, but does not follow one subject through 
the year. It considers topics appropriate to the months and seasons of every year, such 
as Book Week for November, Thrift for January, Founders Day for February. 


OTH series of programs give ample opportunity for adaptation to local needs. Both 

provide a project in connection with each program. Both suggest discussions. Both 
make generous reference to articles in CHILD WELFARE, Congress publications, and 
other helpful literature. Both lead to the development of associations made strong by 
a participating membership which is engaged in real parent-teacher work—the work 
which intelligently seeks to know children, their natures and their needs, and earnestly 
tries to protect, care for, and develop them according to the findings of the best experts 
dealing with children. 


Leaflets outlining both sets of programs for the entire year will be available from 


the offices of CHILD WELFARE, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


N addition to these courses, monthly articles will be provided which will form a 
] stimulating and rewarding basis of discussion for preschool study groups. 

Cuitp WELFARE will also inaugurate in 1932-1933 a P. T. A. Consultation 
Service through which local associations can get official information on problems of 
parent-teacher technique. The new volume beginning in September will offer, too, a 
monthly story for little children that will be chosen by one of the foremost children’s 
librarians in the country from the best of children’s literature. 
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Child Welfare Magazine 


Programs @ 1932-1933 





I. 

I. 
Ii. 
IV. 
¥. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VII. 


ALL-ROUND HEALTH 


Has Your Child an Appetite? 
Investing in Sleep for Children 
Clothing in Relation to Health 
Safety in the Home 

Essentials in School Health 
Playing for Health 

Why Hurry? 

The Safe School 











IX. Is Your Town Healthy? 


The material for each program will be contained in an authoritative article, 
leading questions for discussion purposes, and suggestions for activities and 
projects. Reading references will be given for the benefit of groups wishing 
to make additional research. These articles are designed for the use of parent- 
teacher associations and study groups. Each article will appear in CH1tp We L- 
FARE the month preceding the meeting when it will be used. 


A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 


I. What Makes a Successful P. T. A.? 

II. Promoting Good Reading 

Ill. World-Wide Citizenship 

IV. Thrift and Character Education 

V. Founders Day 

VI. What the Community Owes the Child 
VII. Spiritual Values in the Arts 
VIII. The Exceptional Child 

IX. Outdoor Play Day 


Generous reference will be made to Congress leaflets for use with this 
course. A detailed program outline will be published in CuHtL>p WeELFareE the 
month preceding the meeting for whose use it has been planned, thus allowing 
ample time for preparation by the members participating. 


Program leaflets will be available from 

Curtp WELFARE 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Both of these programs are authorized by a 


special committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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Epir—ep BY HELEN R. WENTWORTH 
143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


EFFECTIVE MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 


District of Columbia 


The parent-teacher association of the 
Bryan School realized that with a school 
enrollment of 640 pupils the association 
should have more than 78 members, and 
so an intensive membership drive was put 
on last fall from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 1. The details were worked out by the 
executive board with the cooperation of the 
principal of the school. 

Early in October the principal gave two 
talks to the children in assembly, urging 
them to have their parents join the P. T. A. 
when a membership letter was received. 
On October 15, government pay day, this 
letter was sent out. It contained excerpts 
from the National Handbook explaining 
the parent-teacher movement. An envelope 
for dues was enclosed with the letter. A 
$5 prize was offered for 100 per cent rooms, 
$3 for 75 per cent, and $2 for 50 per cent. 
A room was considered 100 per cent when 
an average of one parent for each child was 
enrolled. Parents were counted as members 
in all rooms where they had children. Out 
of eighteen rooms, prizes were given to 
fourteen. This means that fourteen rooms 
were 50 per cent or over in membership. 
As each child brought in a member, he was 
allowed to place a gold star on a blue field. 
The teachers aided the drive by making 
original and novel posters. 

On October 16, the day after the letter 
was sent out, 185 paid-up members were 
enrolled. On October 22, a parent-teacher 
meeting was held. For fear some of the 
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parents who could not afford to pay dues 
would stay away from the meeting, the 
notice of the meeting read: “Do not stay 
away from the meeting because you have 
not become a member. Meetings are for 
all parents, whether members or not. There 
will be no personal solicitation for member- 
ship at this meeting.” Over 250 were pres- 
ent and the promise was kept. At that time 
the membership was nearing the 300 mark. 
Throughout the drive there was no per- 
sonal solicitation for members, not even 
among the teachers. The latter, however, 
enrolled 100 per cent. On November | the 
membership enrollment was 322. The 
drive was completed with a splendid feel- 
ing of good will among the principal, teach- 
ers, parents, and children.—Marcaret FE. 
Barsk, President, Bryan School Parent- 
Teacher Association, Washington. 


Arkansas 


The West Side Junior High School Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of Little Rock had 
a novel membership drive last fall. It took 
the form of a greyhound race in each room 
of the school. The dogs jumped paper 
fences to get to wieners pictured on the 
other side. The fences were numbered, so 
one could see just how many memberships 
had been brought in. The dogs representing 
the girls’ groups, the boys’ groups, and the 
mixed groups were of different colors. At 
the end of the drive there were three wiener 
roasts for the rooms winning. The drive 
netted 431 members, an increase of 50 over 
the previous year. 

The attendance at meetings has had a 
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proportionate increase, also, attributable 
largely to the fine cooperation of the teach- 
ers of the school. There has also been well- 
planned publicity for meetings, and a deter- 
mined effort to make the meetings stimu- 
lating. They are about an hour long.— 
Mrs. Evaine T. WiLsourn, 1315 Park 
Avenue, Little Rock. 


Florida 

Citrus Grove Parent-Teacher Association 
of Miami had a most successful member- 
ship drive which lasted for three weeks 
last fall. The membership chairman was 
assisted by the principal, teachers, and home 
room mothers. Plans for this drive were 
formulated at an executive board meeting. 
It was decided to offer prizes for rooms 
having 100 per cent membership. 

The local newspapers cooperated by mak- 
ing announcements about the progress of 
the drive, and notices were sent home re- 
questing parents to advise the teachers 
whether or not they had joined the asso- 
ciation. With this information at hand, 
each home room mother called on the par- 
ents of the children in her room. Talks 
were given in the schoolrooms by the prin- 
cipal and teachers, stressing the value of the 
parent-teacher association to the school. 

Charts, both simple and novel, were 
placed in each room to keep track of prog- 
ress made. For the information of parents, 
faculty, and children, a large chart was 
placed in the entrance hall of the school. 

The association started this drive with 
only sixty members. It ended with an en- 
rollment of 252 members. As Citrus Grove 
is an elementary and a junior high school 
association, two prizes were offered for 
rooms ranking 100 per cent. A prize of 
$2.50 was given each of these rooms. One 
room in the junior high school missed a per- 
fect score by only one member, and was 
given a prize of $2. 

Attendance at meetings of this associa- 
tion has also greatly increased this year due 
to three factors: (1) The chairman of the 
home room mothers and the home room 
mothers of every class formed a transporta- 
tion committee, and members could call 
them and ask for transportation to and 
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from the meetings ; (2) a nursery conducted 
by the kindergarten teacher assisted by girls 
from the upper grades took care of any 
small children of members who could not 
attend the meetings unless they brought 
their children; (3) a real attempt has also 
been made to make the parents and teachers 
acquainted during the social hour at each 
meeting.—Mrs. Meyer Scuwartz, 1847 
N. W. 8th Street, Miami. 

(For those interested in membership drives, 


“How We Increased Membership,” page 559 
of this issue, is recommended.) 


A SPLENDID USE OF Cuivtp WELFARE 


North Carolina 
The Guilford County Parent-Teacher 


Council has sponsored an excellent rural 
program project. There are twenty-six 
typical rural consolidated schools in the 
county, and the parent-teacher association 
in each one is using a fine “Suggested Pro- 
gram for Interpreting the Children’s Char- 
ter,” compiled by Mrs. W. A. White, Jr., . 
of Jamestown, chairman of the child study 
group of her local association. The year’s 
program covers six topics: The Right of 
Every Child to: (1) Spiritual and Moral 
Training, (2) His Personality, (3) His 
Health, (4) Home and Home Service, (5) 
Adequate School Training, (6) A Com- 
munity Providing for His Needs. 

Each of these programs is based entirely 
upon articles in the CHILD WELFARE 
MacGaAZInE during 1930-31. Complete sets 
of the magazine, and as many more extra 
copies as are available, are kept at the 
county headquarters for the use of members 
carrying out these programs. 

Copies of the year’s program may be se- 
cured for 10 cents each from the under- 
signed.—ETTaA M. Burke, President, Guil- 
ford County Council, Gibsonville. 


UNUSUAL RELIEF METHODS 


Maryland 
The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Anne Arundel County Council was held in 
February. Sixteen of the twenty-eight mem- 
ber associations were represented. Many 
associations have been called upon to help 
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feed and clothe needy children. An appeal 
for help from the field secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid of Maryland resulted in an 
organization headed by the president of the 
county council, with headquarters in An- 
napolis, for the relief of school children in 
every community in the county. The pro- 
ceeds from a George Washington Pageant 
to be given by the Annapolis association will 
be turned over to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. 

Mr. W. Elwood Baker, General Secre- 
tary of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the meeting, speaking on the ob- 
jects and policies of the National_—Mrs. 
G. R. CLEMENTS, 7 Thompson Street, An- 
napolis. 


Tennessee 

Pupils of Boyd Junior High School need 
no longer suffer from having inadequate 
shoes. Barrels to receive shoes have been 
placed in three accessible places by the Boyd 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The barrels also welcome any discarded 
garments which would warm a thinly clad 
boy or girl student this winter and spring. 








The John Quincy Adams Parent-Teacher Association combined ob- 
servance of the Washington Bicentennial with a Founders Day ; 
celebration of local, state, and national birthdays. We see in the twenty boys enrolled in 
weet i rag — a4 John Pig wa Mrs. Jesse Smith, local the Park Avenue School 
president; Mrs. Joseph N. Saunders, District President; Mrs. Hugh 

Bradford, National President; Mrs. Eleanor Howard, a descendant of N port, one hundred 


of George Washington; Mrs. John McKnight. (D. C.) 
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The size or model or state of wear of the 
shoes does not matter, but they must be 
firmly fastened into pairs. Arrangements 
have been made to have the shoes repaired 
when necessary. 

Should it happen that more clothing is 
donated than Boyd students require, the 
surplus will be turned over to the Asso- 
ciated Charities for needy youngsters in 
other schools.—Adapted from THe Ten- 
NESSEE PARENT-TEACHER. 


Texas 


The population of Van Horn is about 
six hundred. Including children who come 
from near-by places, the attendance in the 
school is a little over 100 pupils. Parents 
and teachers realize that here, as in larger 
towns and cities, the welfare of the chil- 
dren is of the utmost importance, and the 
parent-teacher association has accomplished 
much good work through cooperation with 
school authorities. The outstanding event 
in the work done this year was the clinic 
held at the school building the first part of 
December. Three specialists from E] Paso 
and two local doctors gave a thorough ex- 
amination to all school children and to sev- 
eral children of preschool 
age, and called the atten- 
tion of the parents to all 
defects found. 

A Child Study Club 
and a Correspondence 
Study Club have also been 
organized. The associa- 
tion has attained its Stand- 
ard of Excellence and is 
making every effort to 
maintain it—Mrs. J. 
Sapowsky, Van Horn. 


FOSTERING RECREA- 
TION THROUGH 
MUSIC 


Kentucky 
Of two hundred and 


and forty are members of 
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an organization called the Bugle Brigade. 
The instruments used are bugles, drums, 
and cymbals. It began with ten or twelve 
boys who learned the military calls and 
helped each day in the ceremony of raising 
and lowering the flag. Colonel W. H. Wal- 
dron, then commander of the Fort Thomas 
Military Post, hearing of the little group, 
sent a trumpeter from the infantry band 
to give the boys instruction for a few 
months. Now the older boys help the be- 
ginners, and with the aid of the piano the 
boys have no trouble in learning new tunes. 

The use of the simple instruments led 
naturally to an interest in instruments more 
dificult to play; many of the boys who 
began with bugles now have trumpets and 
cornets, and the small drums have given 
place to larger and better ones. The boys 
range in age from six to fourteen years, many 
of them remaining in the brigade after 
they have left the school for the j junior high. 

The Bugle Brigade has proved its useful- 
ness in the community by furnishing march- 
ing music for many parades and school 
functions, and is always heartily applauded. 
It seems very appropriate to have an organi- 
zation of children who are able to lead their 
schoolmates on these occasions. 

The parent-teacher association has sup- 
ported this organization to the limit. It 
provides each boy with an attractive uni- 
form, and gave railway transportation for 
the entire band to Louisville where the 
boys played for the Kentucky Education 
Association —Dora CUMMING, Principal, 
Park Avenue School, Newport. 
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ROPER scientific baby feeding is most important— 
Prout i is also a simple matter, provided mothers 
follow the advice of modern medical science. 

Doctors have discovered that the addition of Karo 
Syrup to pure milk, either fresh or evaporated, pro- 
vides an ideal form of nourishment. Karo contains 
Dextrose, perhaps the most quickly assimilable form 
of carbohydrate—which contributes plenty of nutri- 
tion without strain upon the baby’s delicate digestion. 

Why not ask your doctor to prescribe a formula 
of Karo and milk for your baby? 


FREE to MOTHERS! 


A beautiful book about babies which 
simply and henge A explains the im- 
oe subject of infant feeding. .. 
and why Karo is so valuable a food. 
Write Corn Products Refinin 
Dept. C. W.-5, 17 Battery _ 
New York City. 





KARO for INFANT FEEDING 











Coming in June-July 


ACCOUNTS OF CONVENTION 
SPEECHES, REporTs, ACTIVITIES 


By Leaders in Congress Work 


CHILD WELFARE will not be pub- 
lished in June or August, but there 
will be a June-July issue (mailed 
early in July) which will contain, in 
addition to other articles, stimulating 
reports of the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion. Do not fail to read this number. 








Furman Gniversity 
Greenbille, South Carolina 


Summer and Winter Offers Courses 
Such as 


Mental Hygiene, Family Problems, 


Child Psychology, Adolescent Psy- 
chology, Play and om Adult 
Education, . T. A. Problems, 


Character Education. 
EXTENSION STUDY FOR ADULTS FEATURED 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


W. J. McGLOTHLIN, Pb.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
F. M. HIGHSMITH, Pé.D., Summer School Dean 


Greetings to the Mational Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


EXTRA MONEY tedcitk Workers 


Schools everywhere are using CarEER CHARTS to solve the 

problems of the graduating student. A new idea in Voca- 

tional Guidance. Authoritative and practical; endorsed by 

educators and leaders in the field of vocational guidance. We 

invite members of Parent-Teacher assdciations to become 

active in this work with profit to themselves. Write for 
Free Sampce Cuart and full particulars. 


The INSTITUTE for RESEARCH, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 
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To ease the task 


of enlightenment A >. 


This message is sent — 
to parents and guardians 
in a spirit of constructive 

helpfulness 


HIS year—some five million 

young girls between the ages 
of 10 and 14 years will face one 
of the most trying situations in all 
the years of young womanhood. 
This year—some five million moth- 
ers will face the most difficult task 
of motherhood. 

Thousands of these mothers will 
sit down in quiet rooms—and 
through that intimacy so character- 
istic of today’s mother and daugh- 
ter—there will result that perfect 
understanding so vital ...so neces- 
sary to the daughter of today—the 
wife and mother of tomorrow. 

There will be other thousands 
of mothers—courageous—intimate 
in all things but this. There will be 
thousands too timid—to meet this 
problem—and it will pass—but with 
what possible unhappiness ...what 
heart-breaking experience. 

.* * * 


In the interests of mothers and 
daughters the world over—this in- 
timate problem has now been met. 
To make this task of enlightenment 
one free of slightest embarrassment 
—the Kotex Company has had pre- 
pared an intimate little chat between 
mother and daughter. It is called 
568 
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“Marjorie May's Twelfth Birthday.” 

Inthis book—the subject has been 
covered completely . . . in simple, 
understandable form. It is accom- 
panied by a simple plan affording 
the child complete privacy—but 
of utmost importance — complete 
assurance. 

To secure a copy without cost or 
slightest obligation, parents and 
guardians may fill in and mail the 
coupon below. It will come to you 
in a plain envelope by return mail. 





- MARY PAULINE CALLENDER, 
= C/o Kotex Company, CW-5 
- 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


- Please send mea copy of “Marjorie May’s 
- Twelfth Birthday.” 
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Congress Comments 


A state president who took the parent- 
teacher course at Columbia said: “The 
more one studies the parent-teacher move- 
ment the more enthused one becomes. This 
class has given me not only knowledge but 
fresh inspiration to carry on.” 

* * * 


In many states standard schools are required 
to have parent-teacher associations. 
. * * 


Mrs. A. E. Craig, National Chairman, 
Committee on Membership, urges Congress 
units to make a systematic effort to in- 
crease membership and also to secure the 
interest of people in the community who 
have no children in schools at present, but 
who may be a great help in getting the 
best conditions for all children. Children 
are a common responsibility. 

* * * 


Many workers will welcome the new Council 
Leaflet issued by the National Office. It gives 
much information about county, city, and com- 
munity groups organized for strength as councils. 

” ee 


In “safeguarding the child in this crisis” 
the plan of work of the new chairman of 
the Committee on Homemaking, Adelaide 
S. Baylor, will be a sane guide, especially 
along lines of home diet, school lunches, 
use of limited incomes, and family recrea- 
tion. A committee on Homemaking in 
each of the 20,000 Congress units can give 
definite service during “this crisis.” 

* * * 


Maine advertised its state bulletin by sending 
fifty free copies of the Maine Parent-Teacher 
to each local unit to be distributed at January 


meetings. eee 


California has published leaflets for its 
members in Chinese, Japanese, and Spanish. 
* * * 


CHILD WELFARE would like to know about 
projects being carried on by college parent- 
teacher associations. We are told that Missouri, 
Texas, and Oregon are doing interesting things. 

* * 


Over 400 state board members notified 
Mrs. Charles E. Remington, Chairman-at- 
Large of the Cump WELFARE Magazine 
Committee, that they took an active in- 
terest in Cuitp WetFrarE Magazine Week 
in January. a Os 


Through an extension of service of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, all state bulle- 
tins will now receive health information direct 
from the -association. 

* * * 


Connecticut has an excellent plan where- 
by questions asked at state conventions are 
mimeographed,: with their answers, and dis- 
tributed in the state. 
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PARENT 
EDUCATION 


A Publication of 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
on Child Health and Protection 


This volume is the fruit of one of the 
most thorough studies ever attempted 
in the field of adult education. It 
explains the underlying purposes of 
parent education, sketches the his- 
tory of the movement, presents find- 
ings which indicate its extent at the 
present time, and outlines a number of 
parent education programs— national 
and state—formulated by groups 
which are attempting to chart the 
course of parents through the troubled 
sea of contemporary life. 


Royal 8vo, 354 pages. $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 FOURTH AVE. 2126 PRAIRIE AVE. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 























Take the. 
MILWAUKEE ROAD , 
to the ~ —@ 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
at Minneapolis, Minn., May 15-20, 1932 


Route of the ‘*PIONEER LIMITED,”’ 
**OLYMPIAN”’ and other famous trains 








Your choice of day or night trains in both directions 





Several groups have indicated they will use The Pioneer 
Limited—extra mye | cars will be carried in this train 
leaving Chicago at 6.45 P. M., Saturday, May 14th. A 
special Parent-Teacher 7) on dinner ($1.50) will 
be served—ready at 5.30 P. M. 


Those desiring later departure may leave on “The 
Otympien' at 10.45 P. M., arriving at Minneapolis 
9.15 A. M. Sunday. 


The Day Express, leaving Chicago at 10.30 A. M., 
affords a daylight ride to the Convention City. 


For reservations and information about reduced rates, 
call on your local agent or V. L. Hitzfeld, Asst. Gen’l. 
Agent, The Milwaukee Road, Room 711, 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago. 


W.B. Dixon, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


Vacation Reading for Boys and 





INCE this, as no- 
rere can help 

knowing, is a 
Washington year, 
there are many new 
books about the father 
of our country. With- 
out being in the least 
disrespectful, one may 
feel already satisfied 
with the amount of 
information received 


Belle Moses. 
and Company. 


& Co. $2.50. 


“The Master of Mount Vernon,” 
New York: D. Appleton 


$2. 
“A Child’s Life of Washington,” 
Louise Embree. New York: E. P. Dutton 
“Katherine Gordon, Patriot,” 
trude Crownfield. 
ton & Co. $2. 
“Swallowdale,” 


New York: E. P. Dut- 


Arthur Ransome. 


| 
| 


Girls 


known biographer for 
children has put the 
emphasis on Wash- 
ington’s home life at 
Mount Vernon. There 
is very little in the 
book about military 
events but much about 
the family and social 
life of the Washing- 
tons and a large num- 
ber of interesting ex- 
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Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. | 

“Yankee Ships in Pirate Waters,” by 8 —_ — oll 
Rupert Sargent Holland. Philadelphia: Washte nad 
Macrae Smith. $3.50. ashington and young 

“Peter and Nancy in Europe,” by Mil- oe beageone g Pama 
dred Houghton Comfort. Chicago: Beck- bs i . i he 
ley-Cardy Co. 75 cents. . ~d = 5 aie he y 

“The Art of Learning,” by Walter B. hn = : h id in 
Pitkin. New York: Whittlesey House. on Soe 


—— ~ later years. All this 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.50. hoes 3 fete snd 


on that important 
theme. Nevertheless, 
if there are any with 
zest to continue the 
subject— and to the 
credit of younger 
readers it should be 
said that they have a 
less fickle appetite 
than their elders— 
books worth adding to , | more genial side of 
the Washington list Washington than is 
are The Master of Mount Vernon, by Belle commonly depicted. Mrs. Moses has written her 
Moses, and A Child’s Life of Washington, by book in a grown-up tone agreeable to readers 
Louise Embree. In the first-named book a well- of high school age. 














A silhouette of Washington’s birthplace, Wakefield, from A Child’s Life of 
Washington 
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Louise Embree’s biography of Washington is 
for children between six and ten years of age. 
It gives a continuous narrative of Washington’s 
life from birth to death, suited in diction and 
psychology to a child’s comprehension. Special ef- 
fort has been made to re-create for young minds 
the background of domestic life in Washington’s 
day and the way the country looked. The 
numerous illustrations consist of lively sil- 
houettes, and maps which children dearly love. 

Perhaps Katherine Gordon, Patriot, by Ger- 
trude Crownfield, also belongs in the Washing- 
ton category because it deals with events of the 
Revolution. It is a romance, and Mrs. Crown- 
field has too much respect for history to drag 
Washington into fictitious dialogues or incidents. 
Washington and the other leaders are there, 
above the clouds, one might say, like destiny 
determining the drama played by the characters 
in the story. The story is well told and will 
appeal to girls who have reached the age that 
demands a dash of love interest, though it is 
mainly a story of adventures, plots, and rescues. 


An Outdoor Story 


Se is an outdoor story by Arthur 
Ransome, who wrote Swallows and Ama- 
zons, published last year. Mr. Ransome does 
a good, consistent, substantial job, though he is 
working with nothing more spectacular or im- 
portant than two small groups of children who 
unite forces and camp out for a couple of 
weeks. He was once war correspondent for 
the London Daily News and the Manchester 
Guardian. Now he lives in an old cottage in 
the English lake district, and draws from his 
memory and his imagination the fascinating ex- 
ploits of Captain John, Mate Susan, Able-sea- 
man Titty, Ship’s Boy Roger, and the two 
“Amazons,” once their foes, now their com- 
rades. The book has a kind of Treasure Is- 
land flavor, though there are no real pirates in 
it. Since it is a camping-out story it is ex- 
actly suited for summer read- 
ing. 

Down to the Sea in Ships 
A* excellent book about ships 
f\ and the sea is Yankee Ships 
in Pirate Waters, by Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland. It is a book of 
short stories and anecdotes about 
ships that sailed from Salem, New 
Bedford, Nantucket, and other 
New England ports in the whal- 
ing days, and in the time of the 
East India trade and clipper 
ships. They make great reading, 
these gleanings from the annals 
of our maritime history, and most 
boys of high school age will eat 
them up. The fine illustrations 
are by Frank Schoonover. 


For Beginners in Travel-Reading 
SIMPLE book for eight- and 
ten-year-olds is Mildred 

Houghton Comfort’s Peter and 

Nancy in Europe. It is an at- 

tempt to give younger boys and 

girls some idea of the scenery, 
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the historic spots, and the customs of Euro- 
pean countries. This is done by following 
Peter and Nancy on the wonderful trip which 
they took with Uncle Lee through the British 
Isles, and pretty nearly all over Europe. The 
book can hardly help being superficial and it 
lacks an imaginative presentation, but it packs 
a considerable amount of information into small 
space and is a good book for beginners in travel- 


reading. 
For Older Minds 


HE last book on our shelf is a serious, in- 
formative, mature book for the college group 
—possibly for some of the more advanced and 
ambitious in the high school group—and for 
adults. It is The Art of Learning, by Walter 
B. Pitkin. Anyone who spends a part of the 
summer vacation reading this treatise, and prac- 
ticing the exercises that it recommends, is lay- 
ing up something for the months of study ahead. 
Professor Pitkin, who is a member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, believes that 
learning is an art that can be mastered, as one 
masters the technique of any art. Serious 
though the book is in intent, it is far from 
being heavy in style, as a typical quotation will 
clearly show. “The book emphatically is not 
intended for sappy souls who sigh for inspira- 
tion, in the hope of being kicked upstairs. It 
is not addressed to worshipers of the Success 
Cult who will read anything that promises to 
increase their cash in hand quickly. Nor is it 
a fit volume to be placed in the hands of pedants 
who fancy that true culture consists merely of 
knowing what certain ancestors did, wrote, and 
taught.” 

Having made the assumption that his readers 
have the will to learn, Professor Pitkin tells 
them exactly how they may train themselves in 
the technique of the art. No one—at least al- 
most no one—is too old to learn. 

It is interesting to observe Professor Pitkin’s 
attitude toward tobacco. Lady Nicotine, he 
plainly says, is a hindrance to 
mental activity. 


These Fine Books of the Year 
Have Been Popular with the 
Children 


Calico Bush, by Rachel Field. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. Story of a French 
girl in Colonial Maine. 

Waterless Mountain, by Laura 
Adams Armer. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $3. Life 
of the Navajo Indians. 

Igloo, by Jane B. Walden. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
About Admiral Byrd’s dog. 

South of Zero, by M. I. Ross. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2. Antarctic adventure. 

Mayflower Heroes, by Gleason 
L. Archer. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $3. Episodes of Plym- 
outh Colony. 

With a Motor Truck in West 
Africa, by W. D. Hambly. New 
York: The Century Co. $2. 
Travel of an unusual sort. 
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Question—My daughter of eleven seems to 
have the boy complex. I want her to have both 
boy and girl friends but not to be chasing after 
boys. Any help will be gratefully received. 


Some girls mature rapidly and manifest an 
interest in boys at an early age. Do not be 
shocked or overanxious; but if you are, never 
let her know it. At the same time keep a watch- 
ful eye and eternal vigilance without letting 
her become conscious of your care. Do not 
antagonize her as this might induce her to keep 
silent and cut off your avenue of approach 
to her. 

Be a real chum to your daughter so that she 
will talk freely to you and conceal nothing 
from you. Be interested in everything she does 
so that you may intelligently guide and direct 
her. To do this will require thought and tact. 

An early and undue interest in boys is some- 
times developed through attending too many 
picture shows, through too much light and 
frivolous reading, or through association with 
older girls. Sometimes girls and boys have 
idle time on their hands and there is nothing 
for them to do except to become interested in 
each other. 

Keep your daughter happily busy. She should 
have a few home duties besides her school 
work. Encourage outdoor sports such as skat- 
ing, tennis, swimming, and hiking. Perhaps 
she could cultivate a hobby—amateur photog- 
raphy, the collecting of stamps, shells, pictures. 
If she has a talent for music, sewing, or some 
kind of handwork, cultivate it and commend 
her efforts. 

Let her join the Camp Fire Girls or Girl 
Scouts as soon as she can. These organizations 
offer many wholesome activities and fascinating 
adventures which direct a girl’s interests into 
worth while channels. They help girls of this 
age through periods of stress and uncertainty. 
When girls are busy with interesting and 
profitable doings there will be little or no time 
for other things. 
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Encourage your daughter to invite her friends 
to the home. When they come, provide plenty 
of activities and games, and have some simple 
refreshments. A girl’s admiration for a boy 
often cools when comparisons are: made and 
these are possible only in group activities. 

A change of scene this summer would help. 
A trip to the country, a visit to friends, or a 
few weeks at a summer camp would arouse 
new interests and present a different view of 
life. 


Question—My husband's little daughter has 
come to live with us. I am having some dif- 
ficulties as she has not been properly trained. 
She is four years old and has lived on milk. 
How can I get her to eat cereals, vegetables, 
and meat? 


You cannot expect to make drastic changes 
in a few months. They will take time. You 
must make up your mind to this and realize 
that improvement will come slowly. Win the 
child’s confidence first, then guide her with love. 
Be firm, persevering, and avoid impatience. Do 
not attempt to do everything at once but go 
about establishing right attitudes and correct 
habits slowly. Work with her and not against 
her. Do not let her become conscious of any 
oversolicitude on your part and try to over- 
look some of the little things you do not like. 

In the matter of food, let her drink the milk 
and gradually add other liquids such as fruit 
juices and soups. Then give soft eggs, jello, 
puddings, cooked vegetables, fruits, and cereals. 
She can do without meat for some. time. 

Occasionally invite one or two little friends 
to your home for meals. The little girl will 
enjoy this and it will help her eating habits. 
Children often do things together much better 
than when alone with adults. 


Question—We wish to purchase some refer- 
ence books for our home library to assist our 
son who is twelve years of age. What would 
you advise? 


As your son will soon need supplementary 
reading to aid him in his high school work, 
choose the books with that purpose in mind. 
Do not get anything below his age level. 

You will want, first of all, a good encyclo- 
pedia set. The Book of Knowledge, Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, The World Book, and 
Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia are all ‘good. 
Some supplementary books in history, literature, 
or science, depending somewhat upon your 
boy’s course of study, will be of help. Sub- 
scriptions to one or two good monthly maga- 
zines will be of great benefit as they contain 
current news and there is something new to 
look forward to each month. You~might con- 
sult some of the teachers. The librarian of your 
local library could also advise you. 

Perhaps you would ‘like to write to the chair- 
man of your state Committee on Reading for 
further help. 


(Readers are. invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE.) 
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A Working Plan for Summer 
Classes 


(Continued from page 538) 


leads and follows, how she cooperates, takes 
initiative, expresses herself, adjusts herself 
to the group—all are revealed through play. 

The leader must be constantly on the 
alert, although the children should be given 
the opportunity to solve their own difficul- 
ties wherever possible. She must see that 
the unpopular child is included in games 
and activities, although she should be care- 
ful that the child be unaware of this. The 
child with an inferiority feeling, expressed 
either by shrinking from all activities or by 
putting on a veneer of braggadocio, should 
be helped to feel equal to the other children 
by constant praise for her accomplishments 
and little attention paid to her failures. 
The anti-social child should be encouraged 
to cooperate and join in all activities. 

Naturally enough, many controversies 
will arise, and it is occasionally necessary 
to punish the offending person, but a wisely 
selected punishment will do much to pre- 
vent a repetition. Rewards in the form of 
praise for good behavior and improvement 
should be given more often than punish- 
ment, and children will usually recognize 
that it is much more beneficial to work for 
such a reward than to be punished for a 
misdeed. 

If an outside person handles the group, 
she will find frequent conferences with the 
parents highly satisfactory; the mother is 
interested in knowing what progress her 
child shows and the leader will better un- 
derstand a child’s behavior and how to deal 
with it if she is acquainted with the back- 
ground and training of the child. If the 
mothers themselves are handling the class, 
several conferences throughout the summer 
will make possible an exchange of ideas and 
greater cooperation. 





After the appearance of “The Creative in 
Education,” by Hughes Mearns, in the Decem- 
ber, 1931, issue of CHILD WELFARE, the editor 
discovered that nearly the same article appeared 
in the January, 1931, issue of: Parents’ Maga- 
zine, under the title “Creative Education.” 
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Betty Lou 
Jackson, 
6020 Orange 
Blossom Ave., 
Tampa, 

Florida 


Only nine — 
but already marked for 
leadership! 


A bright child developed into an outstanding 
child—writing brilliant papers in geography— 
achieving fine lessons in history—leading her most 
important classes! Read how Betty Lou Jackson’s 
mother is helping her get the most out of her school- 
work and develop that special ability needed for 
success and leadership in life. 

“ Betty Lou i ie sahuly fascinated by her Compton’s. 
Since we’ve had these instructive books she has gained 
confidence; this assurance is developing her natural 
leadership. Even though she’s only nine, the interest- 
ing pictures in Compton’s fix all 
clearly and lastingly in her mind.” 

Even the “naturally bright” child needs Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—to give him fresh 
material to master—to inspire his native originality 
—to broaden his knowledge and thereby help 
him select his life’s occupation for richest returns 
and greatest happiness. 

Compton’s is a complete source of the world’s 
knowledge, accurate and up to date. It is built 
especially to provide the reference and reading 
material required in schoolwork. Indexed so clearly 
that even a very young child can instantly find 
what he seeks. 

Don’t let your child slip through another week 
of school without Compton’s. The down payment 
is only $3.50—you can easily give your children an 
equal chance with others. More than 500,000 sets 
in daily use. 


Mail this coupon today for the free sample pictured section of 
this wonderful encyclopedia. 


Com mpton's 5 


this information 


. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 405, Eee Bldg., 
F. 600 North Dearborn ewe ‘Caleten. Illinois. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample 
Section and Free Questionario Game with full information as 
to how and where I can get Compton’s. 


PN So oie edie Fk aks sce So ulaacee bite ae 548 
PN io. in dsc ls She: Oe tess 2 ho den Ss 0a eco cS} 


ee ae _ SANS P5.. ats 


Please check the ages ape your children so we can hed setale 
pages most interesting to them. 
Grade High 
School School 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By EvizasetH K. KERNS ; . 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





After 
Nixon. Fox. From the stage play by John 


Tomorrow — Charles Farrell - Marion 


Golden. Directed by Frank Borzage. 

A pathetic and appealing story of the trials and 
tribulations of young lovers whose marriage is 
temporarily thwarted by sacrifices necessitated by 
their respective families. One or two spots that 
are unnecessary add nothing to the picture. 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, too mature. Under 
14, no. 


Alias the Doctor—Richard Barthelmess-Marian 
Marsh-Norman Foster-Lucile La Verne. 
Warner-First Nat. Directed by Michael 
Curtiz. From the play by Emric Foeldes. 

Serving a prison term for his dead foster brother, 
a former medical student returns, conceals his 
identity, and becomes a celebrated surgeon Lefore 
his deception is discovered. Rather too much of 
the hospital atmosphere. 

Under 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, perhaps. 
14, no interest. 


Amateur Daddy—W arner Baxter-Marion Nixon. 
Fox. Story “Scotch Valley” by Mildred 
Cram. Directed by John Blystone. 

A family of orphans annexes Warner Baxter as their 
“Daddy” and the result is an enjoyable picture 
for the entire family. The children are delight- 


fully natural. 
Adults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, good. Under 


14, good. 


Carnival Boat—Bill Boyd-Ginger Rogers. R. K. 
O.-Pathé. Directed by Albert Rogell. 

The workings of a logging camp and beautiful 
scenery well photographed make the picture an 
attractive one of outdoor life. A carnival boat 
with a fascinating entertainer provides romance 
for the son of the camp owner. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, entertaining. Under 
14, yes. 

Cohens and Kellys in Hollywood—George Sid- 
ney-Charlie Murray. Universal. Story by 
Howard Green. Directed by John Francis 
Dillon. 

A glimpse of Hollywood and studio life with the 
ups and downs of the two families anent their 


social career in motion picture society. Inter- 
esting, entertaining, and no slapstick. 


Adults—amusing. 14 to 18, amusing. Under 
14, harmless. 


Crowd Roars, The—James Cagney-Joan Blon- 
dell. Warner Bros. Directed by Howard 
Hawks. 

An auto race drama in which speed and excitement 
run riot. Recklessness, the usual accident and 
horrible death make a realistic but not an inviting 
picture for the highly strung or nervous. Sex 
angle offensive. s 

Adults—thrilling for the not too sensitive. 14 
to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Dancers in the Dark—Miriam Hopkins-Jack 
Oakie. Paramount. From the stage play 
“Jazz King.” Directed by David Burton. 

Night life in a cheap dance hall showing a cross 
section of life in which sex, gangsters, gold dig- 
ging and drinking prevail. Cast good, drama 
aplenty. . 


Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, sordid and 
cheap. Under 14, no. 

Devil’s Lottery—Elissa Landi-Victor MacLag- 
len-Beryl Mercer. Story by Nalbro Bartley. 
Directed by Sam Taylor. 

The winners of the Calcutta Sweepstakes are invited 


by a titled publisher to spend a week-end at his 
estate. He is curious to see the effect of their 
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winnings. A cockney mother and son, an engaged 
American couple, an English army officer who is 
a physical wreck, due to the orld War, and 
a declassé English girl of good family. To the 
strangely assorted group come humor and pathos, 
romance and tragedy. The direction is able and 
intelligent and the cast excellent. 

Adults—wery good. 14 to 18, too mature. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Disorderly Conduct—Spencer Tracy-Sally Eil- 
ers-Ralph Bellamy. Fox. From the story 
by William A. McGuire. Directed by John 
W. Considine, Jr. 

Stow based on gangster tactics and corrupt politics. 
nwholesome, but commands attention. Unhappy 
because of his unjust reduction in rank, a bribe- 
taking officer goes straight after his relative is 
killed by a gangster. 
A dults—interesting. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 
14, no. 


Expert, The—Chic Sale-Dickie Moore. Para- 
mount. From “Old Man Minnick,” by Edna 
Ferber. Directed by Archie Mayo. 

Garrulous old man becomes chief interferer when 
he goes to live with his son and daughter-in-law. 
Eventually he decides to go to the Old Folks’ 
Home, for which he seems better adapted. He 
makes a pal of a young boy whom he steers 
from the wrong road to the right. Pathos and 
humor are intermingled. Good acting by Dickie 


Moore. 
Adults—good. 14 to 18, amusing. Under 14, 
amusing. 


Final Edition, The—Pat O’Brien-Mae Clarke. 
Columbia. Directed by Howard Higgins. 
Good newspaper story filled with lots of action, 
punch and romance. The star reporter is a gir! 

who sets out to solve the murder of a police 
commissioner. She hobnobs with racketeers, ob- 
tains important papers from them, gets in a jam 
and is rescued by the city editor, who is in love 
with her. The racketeers are punished. 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, exciting. Under 14, 
probably. 


Freaks — Wallace Fort-Leila Hyams. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Screen play by Willis 
Goldbeck. Directed by Tod Browning. 

Featuring physical deformity is hardly to be recom- 
mended as wholesome entertainment. ‘‘Depress- 
ing,” “sickening,” “unkind,” and “shocking” are 
terms used in criticisms received. 

A dults—questionable. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 


no. 


Greeks Had a Word for It, The—IJna Claire- 
Madge Evans-Joan Blondell. United Artists. 
From play by Zoe Akins. Directed by Lowell 
Sherman. 

Gold digging, double-crossing, squabbling, drinking, 
and sex are carried to such an extreme that the 
comedy element loses its punch. Tiresome and 
demoralizing. 

A dults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, pernicious. 
Under 14, no. 


Heart of New York—George Sidney-Ruth Hall. 
Warner Bros. From stage play “Mendel, 
Inc.” Directed by Mervin LeRoy. 

An_intimate story of a poor Jewish family on the 
East Side which becomes wealthy when the “lazy” 
father invents a washing machine. The father 
desires to build a beautiful home in the neighbor- 
hood where he has always lived. The family ob- 
jects, rents a fashionable apartment, but thee, 
chastened, returns to him. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
harmless. 
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Hotel Continental — Peggy Shannon-Theodore 
Von Eltz. Tiffany. Directed by Christy 


Cabanne. 

Last night one of revelry in a famous old hotel 
about to be demolished. ‘. those paying a 
farewell visit is a crook, lately released from 
prison. His purpose is to collect the loot he hid 
in one of the hotel rooms. Which room is his 
secret. Two other crooks, suspected but not 
proved guilty in the crime, are on hand to relieve 
their pal of the treasure as soon as he removes 
it from its hiding place. A pretty girl is their 
accomplice. It is a tense, swift moving crook 
icture in which interest never flags. 

Adults—good drama. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 
14, no. 

Impatient Maiden—Mae Clarke-John Halliday. 
Universal. From novel by Donald H. 
Clarke. Directed by James Whale. 

An excellent cast in a somewhat improbable story 
in which the hero is a doctor and the heroine 
turns out to be less worldly wise than she ap- 
pears. It would have helped the picture had 
some of the scenes been omitted. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 

Juvenile Court (Hell’s House)—Pat O’Brien- 
Junior Durkin-Bette Davis. State Rights. 
Story and direction by Howard Higgins. 


A depressing story of life in a reform school for 
boys. A young orphan is befriended by a man 
who is a bootlegger whose place is raided and 
the orphan sent to the reformatory, his so-called 
“friend” doing nothing to save him. Later, at 
the insistence of his sweetheart, the bootlegger 
confesses and the boy goes free. 


Adults—depressing. 14 to 18, not recom- 
mended. Under 14, no. 

Lost Squadron, The—Richard Dix-Erich Von 
Stroheim-Dorothy Jordan. R. K. O.-Radio. 
Story by Dick Grace. Directed by George 
Archainbaud. 

Four fliers on their return from the World War find 
luck against them. Three, looking like hoboes, 
meet their comrade in Hollywood where he is 
doing stunt flying for a motion picture company. 
Reckless and caring little in the face of danger, 
they are readily engaged by a thrill-secking 
director (Von Stroheim) for his daring aerial 
circus stunts. Here is introduced the filming of 
a war picture and the audience is afforded a 
glimpse into the actual shooting of a motion pic- 
ture. Then the plot develops into tense melo- 
drama. The director become jealous and brutal, 
the four aviators loyal and self-sacrificing as 
trouble and ge descend upon them. The cast 
is excellent, the photography good and the direc- 
tion splendid. * 

Adults—tense and exciting. 14 to 18, doubt- 
ful. Under 14, no. 


One Hour With You—Maurice Chevalier-Jean- 
ette MacDonald-Genevieve T obin-Charles 
Ruggles. Paramount. Directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch. From the play by Lothar Schmidt. 

A young girl’s flirtations with her girl chum’s hus- 
nd almost ends with evil results. Good comedy, 
but decidedly risqué. Excellent cast, music, and 
directing. va 
Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, not recom- 
mended. Under 14, no. 


Play Girl—Winnie Lightner-Loretta Y oung-Nor- 
man Foster. Warner Bros. Story by Mau- 
rine Watkins. Directed by Ray Enright. 


By marrying a gambler an ambitious girl is brought 
face to face with many objectionable problems. 
Able direction and good acting do much to help 
this sexy picture. 


Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, unsuitable. 
Under 14, no. 
Police Court—Henry B. Walthall-Leon Janney. 
Monogram. Story by Stuart Anthony. Di- 
rected by Louis King. 
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A comeback staged by a drink-ruined actor of 
former days. i old-time plot well done. 


Adults—holds interest. 14 to 18, doubtful. 
Under 14, no. 

Polly of the Cireus— Marion Davies-Clarke 
Gable. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. From stage 
play by Margaret Mayor. Directed by 
Alfred Santell. 

Romance of circus girl and minister meets disap- 
proval of not only the uncle bishop of the min- 
ister, but with his congregation as well. Ushagey 
in that she has spoiled her husband’s career, the 
young wife decides to free her husband in the 

only possible way, but the uncle bishop relents 

oat brings them together. Part of the dialogue 
is in bad taste and makes picture questionable for 
the family. 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, doubtful. Under 14, 

doubtful. 


Shopworn — Barbara Stanwyck-Regis Toomey. 

Columbia. Directed by Nicholas Grinde. 

Love story of a waitress and wealthy young suitor. 
Objections by his family. Girl serves term in 
reformatory. After freedom a stage career, then 
reconciliation and happiness. Cheap stuff. 

Adults—cheap story, good acting. 14 to 18, 
no. Under 14, no. 


Steady Company — Henry Armetta-Zasu Pitts- 
June Clyde-Norman Foster. Universal. Di- 
rected by Edward Ludwig. 

Despite many stumbling blocks, a go getter truck 

river turns prize fighter and, of course, wins 
the girl. Good portrayals, and a clean picture of 
interest. 

A dults-—matter of taste. 14 to 18, yes. Under 
14, yes. 

Strangers in Love—Fredric March-Kay Francis. 
Paramount. Story by William Locke. Di-~ 
rected by Luthar Mendes. 

Dual réle splendidly played by Fredric March. The 
picture is also commended for the technical skill 
with which the appearance of the twin. brothers 
on the screen at the same time is handled. Many 
amusing situations occur in the impersonation of 
his brother who dies suddenly of heart disease. 
The supporting cast is excellent. 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 14, 
no 


Tarzan, the Ape Man—Johnny Weismuller- 
Maureen O'Sullivan. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Adapted from “Tarzan of the 


Apes.” Directed by W.S. Van Dyke. 

Thrills and chills in the jungle, much of which 
are due to the — al of the “ape man” b 
Johnny Weismuller. The shots of the wild ani- 
mals in their native haunts, in fact the whole 
picture makes one think that the director waved 
a magic wand and turned the cameramen into 
magicians. But it is not a picture for those with 
sensitive nervous systems. 


A dults—wery thrilling. 14 to 18, perhaps, too 
thrilling. Under 14, too exciting. 


Whistling Dan—Ken Maynard. Tiffany. Di- 
rected by Phil Rosen. 


The usual type of Western. The hero poses as an 
outlaw to obtain information about the murder 
of his friend. He succeeds and has the murderer 
punished. Tarzan, as always, is the intelligent 


horse. 
A dults—hardly. 14 to 18, fair. Under 14, fair. 
Wiser Sex, The—Claudette Colbert-Melvyn 
Douglas. Paramount. Adapted from play 
“Her Confession,” by Clyde Fitch. Directed 
by Berthold Viertel. 
Gangsters involve district attorney in a murder of 
which he is eventually cleared by the efforts of 


his future wife, who becomes friendly with the 
gangster’s sweetheart. Demoralizing and blatantly 


sexy. 
—w 14 to 18, demoralizing. Under 
, no. 
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a stamp of merit. You can depend About Elementary School Children 
upon the products of the following Turn to pages 516, 534, 572 
firms: 

American Seating Company . 549 

Century Company . . . 569 About High School Boys and Girls 

F. E. Compton & Company .._ 573 

Corn Products Refining Co. . 567 Turn to pages 516, 525, 528, 534, 572 

Franklin Printing Company . 567 

Furman University . . . . 567 

Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea For Parent-Teacher Units 

Company . . . Second Cover 

Grolier Society . . Fourth Cover Turn to pages 515, 526, 531, 539, 544, 546, 

Institute for Research . . . 567 556, 559, 562, 563, 564, 569 

Kotex Company . .. . . 568 

Milwaukee Road . ce 

Nujol Laboratories . . -— ae * : 

*W. F. Quarrie & Company . 561 Concerning All Children 
A F. Quarrie & Company was inadver- Turn to pages 519, 522, 525, 527, 531, 550, 
tently omitted from this listing in the March 556, 562, 563, 570 
issue, 
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Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1, 1931, to March 31, 
1932, the branches in the various classes rank as follows: 
CLASS BIRNEY CLASS SCHOFF CLASS HIGGINS 

1. California 1. Pennsylvania 1. Arkansas 

2. Illinois 2. Missouri 1. North Carolina 

3. New York 3. Minnesota 2. Florida 

4. New Jersey 4. Colorado 3. Wisconsin 

5. Ohio 5. Kansas 4. Kentucky 

6. Michigan 6. Georgia 5. Tennessee 

7. Texas 7. Iowa 6. Alabama 

8. Washington 7. Massachusetts 
9. Indiana 8. Nebraska 
CLASS REEVE CLASS MARRS CLASS BRADFORD 
1. South Dakota 1. Rhode Island 1. Arizona 
2. Oklahoma 2. Louisiana 2. Idaho 
3. Oregon : 3. Vermont 3. Montana 
4. Dist. of Columbia 4. Maryland 4. South Carolina 
5. Connecticut 5. Virginia 5. Maine 
6. North Dakota 6. Hawaii 6. Wyoming 
7. W. Virginia 7. Delaware 7. New Mexico 
8. Mississippi 8. New Hampshire 
9. Utah 
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